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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Mayor Bates Presides Over New Police Crackdown 


“Progressive’’ Berkeley is now 
much like other liberal cities 
where the use of police force 
against the homeless is “‘pro-_ 
gressive’ only in its virulence. 


by Michael Diehl 


nother summer turns into 


another autumn, and another -: 
police crackdown occurs in. 


A Berkeley. This is an all-too- 
familiar replay of past police sweeps 
directed against the homeless community. 
This too familiar, too ¢asy and unfortu- 
nate answer to the problems of homeless- 
ness is happening in a city that likes to 
pride itself on its progressive, compas- 
sionate attitudes towards the poor. 

Even more troubling, this police crack- 
down is occurring under a city govern- 
ment that is supposed to reflect those pro- 
gressive values. After all, Berkeley 
activists succeeded.in-having Mayor Tom 
Bates sleep outside with homeless people 
just a few months ago. Bates feels, with 
some justification, that he has done the 
right thing, the progressive thing, by stop- 
ping the across-the-board cuts of 15 per- 
cent in homeless services originally pro- 
posed by City Manager Weldon Rucker. 

But Bates is now responding to the 
concerns of the more affluent, housed citi- 
zens and of. merchants who feel that, 
given the visible presence of homeless- 
ness and the real problems presented by 
some of the street people, the police must 
once again be given full authority to carry 


out a sricedawn on ttre poor. 

The upshot is that Berkeley police are 
once again selectively enforcing laws 
against unhoused citizens that are seldom 
enforced against those who are able to 
own property or to pay the high rents that 
enable them to live in Berkeley. 

Affluent, “progressive” Berkeley is now 
much like other “progressive” cities such as 
San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara 
and Santa Monica — cities where the use of 
police force against the houseless is “pro- 


grossing only in its vimlence 


During a two- -week conga in late. 


August and the first part of September, by 
the Berkeley Police Department’s own 
records, they made 87 arrests, 34 for tres- 
passing in the Telegraph Avenue area. A 
lot of these arrests were focused on the 
street youth, but it was notable how many 
older homeless people were swept up as 
well — the unintended targets of the 
Telegraph Area Association’ s campaign of 
complaints ae) homeless a 


Berkeley’s houseless people were piled 
up in Santa Rita Jail, at great expense to the 
county, even though the death of Kevin 
Freeman should have been a wake-up call 
that warehousing homeless people in Santa 
Rita was not humane social policy. 
Alameda County and Santa Rita officials 
had demonstrated their negligence by care- 
lessly allowing Freeman, a homeless 
Berkeley resident, to be murdered in his jail 


See New Police Crackdown page 12 


Oakland Mayor Misuses.Power to Displace His N eighbors 


by Lynda Carson 


s part of his crusade to gentrify 

Oakland, Mayor Jerry Brown 

has been moving fast with 

imperial decrees’ to displace 
the poor people that he judges to be offen- 
sive in his new neighborhood. Without 
offering the tenants due process to defend 
themselves from unfair evictions, whole 
buildings of renters are being tossed out 
upon: the streets of Oakland at the whim 
of the regal Mayor Brown. 

In April 2003, Mayor Brown moved 
into the condominium of his girlfriend 
Anne Gust in the old Sears Building at 
27th and Telegraph Avenue. Since then he 
has displaced two whole buildings of 
nearby renters after accusing them of drug 
activity and directing city officials to con- 
demn the two residential properties as 
substandard. 

One of those buildings had 16 rental 
housing units, and on September 13, the 
renters of 2445 Telegraph Avenue had to 
move out of their homes or face being 
physically forced out onto the streets by 
the Sheriff’s Department. The renters 
were served a 30 Day Notice to vacate the 
premises by the City of Oakland in 
August of 2003. Reportedly, the mayor 
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At Mayor Brown’ s decree, all t tenants were aviceal ith this 16- unit it building. 


claimed that the apartment building was a 
den of narcotics and then had the Building 
Services Department condemn the premis- 
es as being substandard, as a means to dis- 
place the renters. 

Local residents are complaining that, 
along with their friends and’ neighbors 


being displaced from 2445 Telegraph, the 
Ethiopian restaurant located on the first 
floor of the premises was also forced to 
close its doors, and that it had great food. 
In July 2003, renters at 509 Sycamore 
Avenue also faced a similar situation 
when they received a 30 Day Notice 


served by the City of Oakland, and were 


’ forced out of their homes onto the streets. 


A number. of recent raids were conducted 


by the Oakland Police Department (OPD) - 
searching for drugs at this location, short- 


ly before the property was condemned as 
substandard and later boarded up. 

Mayor Brown was directly involved 
and responsible for the evictions of the 
renters at both locations. After he moved 
into the neighborhood, he started accusing 
the locals of being a bunch of drug deal- 
ers, addicts and prostitutes. 

In addition, the mayor has had the 
OPD beef up patrols in the surrounding 
neighborhood. Some locals complain of 
harassment and of feeling like there is a 
witch hunt going on, while others are 
pleased by. the extra attention. 

At present, the City of Oakland must 
go to court to have a property condemned 
as a drug nuisance. This requires plenty of 
evidence, including buy-bust operations, 
police surveillance, arrests linked to the 
property, and due process of law before a 
building may be legally shut down. It may 
take years to complete the process, and 
Oakland officials have had enough with 
due process of law and the red tape that is 


See Mayor Brown’s Evictions page 19 
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‘San Francisco has a tradi- 
tion of going after panhan- 
dlers — except the elected 
ones.”” — Paul Boden, COH: 


by A.W. Woodall 


n September 16, the San 

Francisco Board of Supervisors 

rejected Proposition N, dubbed 

Care Not Cash, by a vote of 6 to 
5, landing it back in the courts. 

It was the culmination of a long summer 
of controversy over the city’s homeless 
population that was heated by an expensive 
billboard campaign depicting panhandlers 
as drug addicts, the news that a near-record 
169 homeless died on the streets this year, 
and the upcoming mayoral election that has 
made homelessness a major issue. 

The mayoral candidacy of Gavin 
Newsom, the supervisor who is behind two 
homelessness measures, is responsible for 
turning up the volume several decibels. 

Newsom has clearly touched a nerve in 
San Francisco and throughout the Bay 
Area. Supporters say that is because peo- 
ple are fed up with the city’s inability to 
deal with homelessness. They say he rec- 
ognizes the need for reform in the way 
San Francisco deals with problems 
accompanying homelessness. 

Critics counter that even though a 
problem clearly exists, Newsom is using 
the indigent as a cold-hearted campaign 
tactic. And he has worried legislators, 
public watchdogs and homeless activists 
by his timing and his ability to raise 
money for ballot measures. 

Supporting Newsom are some of San 
Francisco’s wealthiest families, as well as 
restaurant, hotel and real estate associa- 
tions, who are pumping money into a bal- 
lot campaign to restrict begging, 
Proposition M. As a restaurateur and real 
estate investor, Newsom is closely aligned 
with their interests, 

Too closely, argue critics, who claim he 
is padding kis campaign coffers with 
money from the ballot committee and 
climbing to the mayor’s office on the backs 
of the city’s most vulnerable people. 


NEWSOM AND THE GETTYS 
For Newsom, addressing homelessness 


Berkeley / Grapples with Panhandling — and Its Conscience 


“Before things : get tense we 
have to do things ic “elp 
people off the streets -— not 


wipe them off?’ = — Kriss 
Worthington, Berkeley City Council 


by A.W. Woodall 


t is hard to imagine a time when pan- 

handlers were not fixtures on Bay 

Area streets. In some form since at 
least the Depression, people have taken to 
the streets asking for money; but in the 
last 20 years the number has exploded. 

In San Francisco, business owners 
dependent on shopping and tourist dollars 
say panhandling has become so prevalent 
they’re losing money. That is why they are 
backing Proposition M to restrict begging. 

Aimost ten years ago, some Berkeley 
merchants and City Councilmembers also 
complained that panhandling was hurting 
business and tried to confront it the same 
way. Proposition O was a dual measure 
passed by Berkeley voters that banned 
aggressive panhandling, in particular 
requiring a 30-foot distance from ATM 
patrons, and also banned sitting or lying 
on sidewalks. After an ACLU challenge 
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Gavin Newsom is going after beggars — some say for political gain. 


is controversial because of who he is. The 
Getty family is closely associated with the 
Newsoms. Gavin grew up on the same 
block as the Getty family; Gordon Getty 
is an investor in Newsom’s PlumpJack 
restaurant and winery, named after one of 
Getty’s operas; and Gavin co-owns prop- 
erty with Billy Getty, Gordon’s’son. 
Newsom denies that he grew up rich or 
privileged, saying that he scraped enough 
money together to open PlumpJack while 


living with his mother. But the association _ 


between a wealthy businessman and anti- 
homelessness legislation is enough to cast 
doubt on the credibility of Newsom’s 
campaign and legislation. 

A fundraiser in September for the cam- 
paign to pass Proposition M that started at 
$250 a ticket did not help. The rub was that 
the fundraiser was for a proposition that 
bans people from asking for money on the 
street, formally called the Aggressive 
Solicitation Ban and Diversion Program. It 
would make it illegal to beg anywhere near 
ATMs, parking lots, check-cashing busi- 
nesses, median strips, highway ramps and 
on Bart and Muni. The legislation forbids 
touching, following or threatening people. 

If it is approved by voters in March, 
the measure faces opposition. It will prob- 
ably land in the courts on constitutionality 
challenges, and State Senate leader John 
Burton has already vowed to fight the 
measure, saying that it is a ploy for “polit- 
ical gain.” 


on First Amendment grounds, only the 
ATM restriction got past the courts. 

Almost ten years later, San Francisco 
voters are set to decide whether they want 
to put even more distance between them- 
selves and people who ask them for 
change, with Proposition M on the ballot. 

The spate of legislation in San 
Francisco confronting homelessness will 
have an impact on other Bay Area cities. 
Back in the early 1990s, when San 
Francisco cracked down on panhandling 
near ATMs and tried to substitute services 
for welfare payments, some homeless 
people moved to Berkeley. 

For those who exchange Berkeley’s 
streets for San Francisco’s, the question is 
whether the attempt to keep them from 
asking for money will follow them across 
the Bay again. 

Councilmember Kriss Worthington 
said the Berkeley City Council is not con- 
sidering reviving anti-panhandling mea- 
sures, and is concerned about keeping it 
that way. 

In downtown Berkeley, half a dozen 
homeless people line the benches less 
than 10 feet in front of Bank of America 
ATMs pumping out cash. 

Although few would say they embrace 
the presence of Berkeley’s homeless, resi- 


Wealthy S.F. Business Owners Target Beggars 
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Legal battles and political fallout will 
sap taxpayer money, but what worries 
Charles Marsteller, former head of the 
San Francisco chapter of Common Cause, 
a campaign finance watchdog group, is 
the magnitude of money and the high-pro- 
file donors that are attached to Newsom. 

“Money is like water: it flows,” 
Marsteller said. “Like water, it will find 
alternative ways to flow if you block its 
path.” Ultimately, the cost to the public 1s 
the risk that money is-buying influence, 
he said. “It’s that simple.” 

Marsteller also thinks that the debate 
over both propositions is getting bogged 
down in charges of “‘criminalization of the 
poor and business NIMBY-ism.” 

The lingering question is why Newsom 
has launched his initiatives now, especial- 
ly because both measures only reintroduce 
San Francisco laws ina new ‘shape. He 
has repeatedly said that he is. merely 
defining laws so they can be enforced. 

In 1994, voters passed laws to substi- 
tute housing vouchers for General 
Assistance checks and voted to ban pan- 
handling near ATMs. Both were attempts 
by former Mayor Frank Jordan to deal 
with the growing visibility of the city’s 
homeless. Instead, the homeless moved 
from ATMs to shops, restaurants and traf- 
fic meridians — and increasingly into the 
justice system. . 

This year the homeless have become 
an important platform for mayoral candi- 


dents are accustomed to and generally tol- 
erant of them. Panhandling often goes 
with the territory of homelessness, 
although advocates are quick to point out 
that it is important not to assume that 
everyone who is homeless is panhandling, 
or the other way around. 

The problem for Keenan Jackson, who 


has just come from the bank, is not pan- : 


handlers, but the forces that put them out 
on the street. He does not feel threatened 
or put off by people asking for money 
outside the shops and restaurants that line 
downtown Berkeley. “Where else are they 
going to go?” said the public policy grad- 
uate student, who predicted an anti-pan- 
handling measure would feed an already 
overflowing prison system. 

“After all, they are just asking a ques- 
tion,” said Ollie Ross, who had just fin- 
ished withdrawing cash from a Bank of 
America ATM. Ross said he was not so 
worried. Although he would be uncom- 
fortable if someone stood too close to him 
— indicating the five or so feet from the 
garbage can to the automated teller — 
very few panhandlers have ever “pushed 
the limits.” 

The only measure against panhandling 
Ross would support must include an alter- 
native to make begging unnecessary. The 
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dates. Whoever is elected will inherit the 
history of San Francisco’s struggle to find 
a solution. The attempt can backfire, like 
it did on Jordan after his Matrix plan went 
too far, although he claimed Matrix was 
misunderstood rather than too punitive. 

“San Francisco has a tradition of going 
after panhandlers — except the elected 
ones,” said Paul Boden of the Coalition 
on Homelessness, who anticipates that 
Newsom will make the same mistake as 
Jordan did with Matrix. He also expects 
that the legislation will do nothing to help 
San Francisco solve homelessness. “You 
can’t legislate homelessness out of exis- 
tence,’ he said. “It’s not a choice.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 

Proposition M is likely to get tangled 
up in the courts like its brother, 
Proposition N, the Care Not Cash initia- 
tive. Chief legislative counsel Daine 
Boyer-Vine wrote that the vagueness of 
its language would likely trigger state and 
federal free-speech challenges. 

If it ever does become a law, Prop M 
could look different from what voters 
approve. Because the courts and legisla- 
ture are separate, Boyer-Vine explained, 
the ordinance can still reach voters, even 
if it is expected to be challenged. It can be 
used as a relatively risk-free way for leg- 
islators to gain publicity and favors. 

Gavin Newsom did not respond to a 
request for comment. 

In the meantime, while Care Not Cash 
was getting all the attention, Mayor Willie 
Brown quietly signed an ordinance 
authored by Chris Daly, dubbed “Real 
Housing, Real Care,” and approved 7-4 
by the Supervisors, that is identical to 


‘Prop N, except that it forbids shelters 
“from being tséd'as housing. Brown said it 
“was better than nothing, although he pre- 


ferred Care Not Cash. 

Whoever is elected mayor in November 
will contend with San Francisco’s multiple 
personalities. It is a favorite for entertain- 
ment and business, with a reputation for 
tolerance. It was also named the country’s 
second meanest city by the National 


Coalition on Homelessness, who rated 


cities based on laws targeting the homeless, 


_ like forbidding people to sleep in parks or 


cars, lean against storefronts or, like 
Proposition. M, ask for money. 


Cal student was untdiitiee with . 


Proposition O, which had just such a 
$320,000 rider attached to it that lured 
voters to approve it. 

The balance can be shaky: though. 
Panhandlers who make angry, intimidat- 
ing gestures while they ask for money 
have caused the worst friction. 

“The vibe is out there,” said a security 
guard outside a Berkeley bank who asked 
not to be identified. He will not permit 
anyone asking for money within ten feet 
of an ATM patron for the sake of safety, 
although it is not an official policy. 


MERCHANTS GROW FRUSTRATED 


For Berkeley merchants, however, 
frustration is outweighing tolerance. 

A restriction on overtly aggressive 
soliciting that “definitely scares cus- 
tomers” might be a good thing, said Moon 
Sun, who runs the Seven Palms corner 
store on Euclid Street. Sun knows the 
people who gather on the corner outside 
his store. He usually doesn’t mind that 
they ask his customers for money as they 
come and go, but cringes when he remem- 
bers the man who kicked and spat at fix- 
tures when Sun ran out of matches. 

Telegraph Avenue merchants are pos- 


See Panhandling in Berkeley page 19 
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by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny), 
PoorNewsNetwork (PNN) 


66 O justice, No Peace!” Voices 
tumbled out of the nonde- 
script Tenderloin office — 


voices belonging to houseless folks, poor 
people, economic justice advocates, low 
and no-wage workers. “No Justice, No 
Peace!” Dark corners of empty concrete 
filling with human struggle, as a coalition 
seeking justice, members of The S.F. Day 
Laborers, Coalition on Homelessness, 
POOR Magazine/PNN, and many more 
marched from the POWER office to City 
Hall on September 16. 

It had been months, months which tast- 
ed like years — time dripping by like a 
million leaking faucets, time spent fight- 
ing very wealthy corporate interests with 
million-dollar media campaigns who used 
poor and houseless folks for political 
gains. Today was the day. The jig was up! 
The gloves were off. We would play their 
game no longer; by any means necessary, 
the people would be heard. 

We had gathered to fight Proposition N 
— Gavin Newsom’s lie to the voters of 
San Francisco which pretended to “solve 
the homeless problem,” but in fact did 
nothing but make the lives of poor people 


from almost nothing ($345.00 per month) 
to really nothing ($59.00 per month). 
“No!!” we shouted. Today we would 
fight until we were heard, even if it meant 
shutting down the San Francisco Board of 


Supervisors meeting with all we had left 


— our voices! : 

“We’re going to shut down City Hall 
until they listen to the truth,” one of the 
community journalists at POOR/PNN said 


, }f0 me as we stood in the doorway of the 
Tenderloin offices of POWER. (People 


Organized to Win Employment Rights) 
preparing for the battle. 


PROCESSION 


(for Terry Messman) 
by Peter Marin 


The great 

hand of a forgotten 

god of the outcasts 

has come down to lift him 
into death. We watch from the bridge 
as the blanketed form 

is carried brokenly away. 

Did he have a name? Panama Red, 
Indian Bob, Bunhead the Fool. 

His teeth were all gone. 

His hands were covered with scabs. 
He had trouble walking. 

At night he peed himself. 

So what? Inside his head 

were memories and dreams 

of the fields of Ohio and Mexico 
stretching themselves out 

under a sky out of time. 

Think of the ambulance 

as a chariot swinging low 

and maybe you'll get what I mean. 
Think of the tracks as a river 

as we watch him pass over 

into the land of the gods. 

Wave goodbye. Say a prayer. 

Pass the bottle. Shed a tear. 

In the clouds you can see a procession 
of the homeless rank upon rank 
making their way to the light. 
They’ve holes in their shoes 

and bundles on their backs 

or carts they push before them. 
They’re singing Le Marseillaise 

or maybe We Shall Overcome 

or perhaps a socialist anthem. 

They stamp their frost-bitten feet. 
They share their last loaves. 

But look! Where the foremost 
have reached the horizon 

the light has turned them to gold. 
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A Die-In at S.F. City Hall in Protest of Proposition N 


Posters of preventable deaths of the homeless seem to have a ghostly presence on the streets of San Francisco. 
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While the people chanted in the board chambers, we enacted the death of houseless and 
poor people impacted by Prop N, Prop M and Prop N Lite. The death of homeless people 
would be the real result that would occur if any form of Proposition N is passed. 
a ee ee 


We, the poor folk who would be direct- 
ly affected by this racist, classist legisla- 
tion, were planning a peaceful act of civil 
disobedience, in the tradition of Martin 
Luther King and Gandhi, if the Board of 
Supervisors didn’t do. the right thing and 
kill the legislation. 

On that day, we found our voices. “I 
am a new mother of a little girl. I am par- 
ticipating in this civil disobedience 
because I want to be proud that I am a San 
Francisco resident. I want her to be proud 
that she is a resident of San Francisco,” 
said one anonymous freedom fighter 

“We are only asking for the board to 
do the right thing — stop messing with 
the poor,” said Willie X of POOR/PNN. 

“Proposition N separates the poor and 
gives them no choice to live,” declared 
Lafeyette Ricks of POWER. 

“My name is Donna Gates. I have writ- 
ten every candidate for mayor in San 
Francisco to give them ideas on how to 
solve homelessness in San Francisco. 
None of them have written me back.” 

“We are here today to demand that the 
Board of Supervisors kill Proposition N. 
San Francisco voters were fooled by the 
racist lies that Gavin Newsom told by 
spending millions of dollars. The Board of 
Supervisors has to take a stand and do 
what’s right,” said Steve Williams of 
POWER. . 

The day of resistance commenced in the 
board chambers. The people waited patient- 
ly as hours passed and then the political 
grandstanding by the Board of Supervisors 
began. Eventually, the board voted to kill 


Proposition N; but in so doing, they voted 
to table yet another form of Prop N — i.e., 
Prop N Lite, a collaborative legislation 
between Supervisor Tony Hall and Gavin 
Newsom. At this point, the people respond- 
ed with an action of civil disobedience to 
make our voices heard. We created a “die- 


in” which effectively shut the meeting 
down for over 30 minutes. 

“No Justice, No Peace. We’re here 
because the blood is on your hands.” 
While the people chanted in the board 
chambers, we enacted the death of house- 
less and poor people impacted by Prop N, 


Prop M and Prop N Lite. The death of | 


homeless people would be the real result 
that would occur if any form of 
Proposition N is passed. 

Outside the chambers of lies, justice hov- 
ered, protecting and listening to us. After 
what seemed like a very long time, 
Supervisor Matt Gonzalez agreed to meet 
with us and figure out what the next step 
would be. There were no arrests. The people 
were heard, and now the struggle continues. 


For more information on the lies of Prop N, 
go on-line to www.poormagazine.org and click 
on Prop N/Gavin Newsom resistance. 


Street Spirit has moved to 
the Oakland AFSC office 


New phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 


New address: Street Spirit/AFSC 
1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
Oakland, CA 94612 

Same e-mail: spirit @afsc.org 
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No Longer Homeless, But High Rents Prolong Poverty 


by Lydia Gans 


fter more than four years of 
homelessness, Ilsa Bartlett 
finally has a roof over her 
head, thanks to Affordable 
Housing Associates. Unfortunately, her 
new housing is not really affordable, con- 
sidering that the rent takes up three- 
fourths of her income, and the utilities 
absorb some more; so Ilsa is left with only 
about $100 a month for food and all the 
other necessities of life. 

Clearly, Ilsa needs a job. She would love 
to have a job. For years, she has been trying 
to get help finding the right kind of job. 

The problem is that Ilsa has a serious 
disability. She has severe brain damage; 
but because she “presents well,” as she 
says, nobody believes her. Her disability is 
hidden. She talks well and looks compe- 
tent, but her mental functioning is severely 
impaired. In 1980, Ilsa was struck by a rare 
virus that destroyed part of her brain. She 
was desperately ill and it took six months 
of intensive therapy just to learn to walk 
and talk again. She still has serious memo- 
ry lapses, and she can spell only the easiest 
words and do only the simplest arithmetic. 

Ilsa attempts to explain her problems: 
“If you hand me a piece of paper, I'll put 
it in my backpack and I won’t remember 
what it was, or what it’s for, or what day 
it is, and so forth.” 

She’s half serious when she says, “The 
only real way that I know what day it is, is 
because of the meals that are served.” She 
has her regular meals at different centers 
on different days of the week. “On 
Wednesday they have chicken. Thursday 
they have meat. On Friday they have fish. 
I sometimes know what day it is.” 

But she’s not looking for sympathy. 


She knows what she can accomplish in 
the right kind of sheltered work environ- 


ment. “I’m a very good spokesperson. If I 
could work with a group or with some- 
body, I could actually go out and talk on 


Iisa Bartlett finally has a roof over head, but struggles to find work. 


behalf of a group. Because I have those 
skills left over from before. That’s the part 
of my brain not injured — you know, my 
blah, blah, blah.” Maybe that’s why one 
aptitude test indicated that she would be a 
good stand-up comedian. 


HER FALL INTO HOMELESSNESS 


Ilsa used to be married, and lived a 
very comfortable life in a fine home in 
Pennsylvania. But when she became ill 
and then entered into a long period of vir- 
tual helplessness, her husband couldn’t 
handle it. They stayed together for another 
17 years; but he became increasingly abu- 
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sive until, in fear for her life, she left him 
and came to California. 


Thus began her descent into homeless- 
ness. For a short while she stayed with a 
friend in Los Angeles. “I lived in garages, 
stayed with people,” she recalls. “I went to 
a Buddhist temple and a woman let me stay 
in her garage.” Her body tenses at the 
memory. “I was living in a garage, you 
know, a garage,” she continues. “It had a 
concrete floor and four tacky walls. It was 
an experience. It was really an experience.” 

Ilsa came to Berkeley with a few old 
clothes and a sleeping bag. “A regular 


person with a house gave me a sleeping 


bag,” she says. She describes staying in 
shelters and sleeping in alleyways — and 
being alone. “Extremely lonely, extreme- 
ly. Never having anybody to talk to. 
Never having any friendships.” 

Ilsa muses about why it’s so hard to 
form friendships. “I met this one woman 
at Andronico’s parking lot,” she says. 
“She took an interest in me. Even now she 
takes me out to lunch every once in a 
while and stuff. She’s a moneyed person 
— anything is moneyed to me. She has 
enough to take me out to lunch. 

“But she couldn’t deal with the fact that 
I was homeless. I mentioned it once; I said I 
live in a shelter. But I find that people can’t 
deal with that. It’s like having AIDS or lep- 
rosy or something like that. If they get 
involved with you, it will rub off.” 

Feelings of anger and frustration come 
out as she recounts some of the troubles 
she has had trying to get help. There was 
the psychologist in Los Angeles who gave 
her some demeaning advice. “She said to 
me that if I went outside and rubbed dirt 
on myself I’d be more likely to get atten- 
tion,” Ilsa says. “But I present so well that 
I’m not actually a candidate for their ser- 
vices. They could not believe (it) even 
though they had my medical record.” 

A counselor in the Department of 


Vocational Rehabilitation suggested, - 


without testing her, that she become a 
social worker — a job that Ilsa knows she 
couldn’t possibly handle. It often seemed 
that instead of helping, service providers 
and social workers found it much easier to 
accuse her of faking. 

She gets upset when she talks about 
homeless shelters. “The shelter was the 
worst place I’ve ever been,” she says. 
“Living on the street was better than the 
shelter. If I became homeless again, I would. 
never go into the shelter system. Just saying 
it turns my stomach. I would rather sleep on 
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Advocates Demand Affordable Housing in Sacramento 


There is a growing disparity in the kind of housing people can afford. Some in Sacramento can afford to live in a mansion, while others are reduced to living in a car. 


Story and photos by Corinna Dewar 


ffordable housing seems like a 
contradiction in terms when you 
live in California. Unlike living 
with the constant commute in the Bay 
Area, Sacramento used to be one of the 
few areas where people could still work 
and live in the same place. However, the 
recent surge of people moving into the 
Sacramento region in the past few years 
has caused a tremendous rise in housing 
prices. Those individuals who were once 
able to live comfortably in housing are 
being forced out onto the streets. 
On a seemingly quiet and peaceful 


September day, the Sacramento Housing 
Alliance (SHA), working with a broad 
coalition of community organizations, 
hoped to ignite some indignation in 200 
Sacramentans who know firsthand about 
the growing lack of housing. SHA hosted a 
Town Hall meeting on September 20, 
2003, to gain further momentum in support 
of an “inclusionary zoning policy.” 
Although it may sound like unexciting 
housing-policy-speak, advocates in cities" 
throughout the nation have recognized the 
necessity of creating a mandate to ensure 
that affordable housing actually gets built. 
An “inclusionary policy” means that each 
neighborhood would take its fair share, so 


that poor people would not be forced into 
economic ghettos. 

However, how the policy is written 
and implemented will determine how 
much affordable housing actually gets 
built, who pays for it and where it is locat- 
ed. Therefore, it has become essential to 
create support for an inclusionary policy 
that works. 

The Sacramento Housing Alliance, 
which began in 1989, is a coalition of 
individuals and organizations that advo- 
cate on behalf of homeless and low- 
income people. SHA not only promotes 
quality, affordable housing, but also gives 
a voice to those who are normally not 


heard in the public policy arena. 

So far, the Sacramento County Board 
of Supervisors has done the right thing. 
They have voted to include an inclusion- 
ary policy in the County’s Housing 
Element. This would mean that at least 10 
percent of all new housing in the unincor- 
porated areas of Sacramento County 
would be made affordable to low-income, 
very low-income, as well as extremely 
low-income individuals. The term 
“extremely low-income” encompasses 
individuals and families who earn less 
than 30 percent of the median income, 
which means a family of four would earn 


See Housing in Sacramento page five 
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Years of Providing Free Le 


by Kevin McFarren 


awyers shut down a street for a 

party and the City of Berkeley 

did not mind. The East Bay 

Community Law Center is cele- 
brating 15 years of providing free legal 
assistance to people who have no other 
access to legal help. 

The party brought together some of the 
best and brightest of the East Bay. Besides 
celebrating the 15th anniversary of the Law 
Center, it was an opportunity to honor 
Bernida Reagan, the founding executive 
director. The current executive director, Jeff 
Selbin, and the entire staff put on a wonder- 
ful celebration. The barbeque was tasty. 
The luminaries who attended seemed gen- 
uinely happy to be there. 

Berkeley City Councilmember Kriss 
Worthington and Alameda County 
Supervisor Keith Carson each acknowl- 
edged the importance of the Law Center to 
the community. Osha Neumann, a legend 
among civil rights attorneys, was there, as 
was the dean of Boalt Hall School of Law, 
Robert C. Berring, Jr. Berkeley Mayor Tom 
Bates signed a proclamation making 
September 26, 2003, East Bay Community 
Law Center Day. — 

Fifteen years ago, students at Boalt Hall 
realized that the poorest members of society 
had legal problems and no access to legal 
help. So they started the Law Center. The 
clients of the Law Center are, by and large, 
poor and disenfranchised. They need legal 
help that they could not afford without the 
Law Center’s assistance. 

-Cseneca Parker is the client liaison for 
the Law Center. He works with 


Administrative Assistant Chauniqua 
Young and Receptiohist Gracie’ Jones to~ 


handle from 200 to 250 phone calls each 
day. In a twist of fate, Parker was origi- 
nally a client before becoming a staff 
member. When a call comes in, one of the 
three determines whether the clinic can 
help. If not, they can refer the caller to 
another nonprofit agency. 

If a potential client needs the help that 
the Center provides, the call will be 
directed to one of the four sections that 
comprises the legal clinic. The original 
goal of the Clinic was to help people get 
government benefits assistance and home- 
lessness prevention. As needs expanded, 
so did the services the clinic provides. 

The section on Employment and 
Income Support offers both individual 
advocacy and policy issues. The section 
says it best: “Our goal is to help those 
who can work to become self-sustaining, 
and help those who are disabled to main- 
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East Bay Community Law Center Celebrates 15 


At the East Bay Community Law Center’s block party, Michael Loeb honors founder Bernida Reagan. 


tain their benefits and remain as indepen- 
dent as possible.” 

The section on HIV and AIDS Services 
is the primary legal provider in the East 
Bay for people with HIV. Linda Tam is a 
staff attorney who works in the HIV sec- 
tion. Tam works on the AIDS Immigration 
Law Project. People who are HIV positive 
have many problems in getting green cards 
and’ especially citizenship. Beyond the 
Immigration Project, the clinic helps clients 
with housing, medical care, estate planning 
and administrative issues. 

The third section involves housing 
opportunities. As we all know, housing in 
the Bay Area is a major concern. The Law 
Center holds over 120 housing workshops 
each year. Their success rate is very 
impressive. Of tenants facing eviction 
who seek help from the clinic, 85 percent 
remain in stable housing. 

The clinic also pursues housing policy 
issues. Laura Lane is the unit director for 
the Housing Law Project. They collaborate 

n “code enforcement, increased access to 
housing for the disabled, preservation of 
affordable housing units, and long-term 
strategies to end homelessness.” 

The newest section is Community 
Economic Development. Beyond just 
legal help, the Law Center has taken on 
the task of working with a variety of com- 


Cseneca Parker (left) is the client liaison for the Law Center. 


munity groups to develop an economic 
strength and base for the East Bay. They 
want to help create community-based 
social venture enterprises, especially those 
that support broader economic sustain- 
ability and community reform. 

Sadly, the work they do costs money. 
While they have an impressive list of 
financial supporters, Jonathon Marley, 
development director, admitted that the 
funding could be better. 


gal Help for the Poor 
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The East Bay Community Law Center 
has never charged any client. Everyone 
who works there does so to help people. 
The lawyers are world-class, and they 
could make a fortune representing corpo- 
rations, but they don’t. 


To contact or donate to the East Bay 
Community Law Center, call (510) 548-4040 
or write to: EBCLC, 3130 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. 


Housing in Sacramento 
from page four 


$17,950 or less. 

So far, no other jurisdiction in the state 
has included this group in their inclusion- 
ary policy. Not unexpectedly, builders, 
land developers and county bureaucrats 
have fought to have Sacramento County’s 
inclusionary policy watered down, taking 
away their own accountability to actually 
ensure that housing is created. 

The Town Hall Meeting spoke to these 
concerns, as well as giving individuals an 
opportunity to voice their questions and 
fears about losing housing. Panelist and 
Assembly Member Darrell Steinberg, who 
has championed affordable housing in 
Sacramento, has a visionary plan for the 
entire Sacramento region that ensures 10 
percent of all building permits issued 
would be for affordable housing. 

He proposed legislation this year to 


achieve this goal and will bring it forward 
again in the State Legislature in 2004. 
Unfortunately, due to opposition, he was 
not able to turn out a meaningful bill that 
would result in housing being built. He 
will attempt to bring. the bill forward 
again next year. 

During the question-and-answer ses- 
sion, David Husid, now a drug counselor 
at Serna Village, a permanent supportive 
housing program for formerly homeless 
families, spoke up. David announced that 
he and Darrell Steinberg had been high 
school classmates. After graduation, 
Darrell ended up in the State Legislature; 
David ended up in the State Prison. David 
concluded his testimony with “and now 
we find ourselves in the same room 
again.” At that point, Darrell Steinberg 
jumped from the stage and gave David a 
bear hug of recognition. 

Although no one denies the need for 
housing to be made affordable to lower- 
income households, the responsibility of 


who provides it has become a hot issue. 
Developers and builders would prefer to 
turn out single-family homes to sell at 
market-rate prices and let nonprofit devel- 
opers create affordable housing in less 
desirable and overly concentrated areas. 

According to data collected by the 
Sacramento Council on Governments, 
between 1990 and 2001, some 70,519 
homes were built in unincorporated 
Sacramento County, yet only 1.8 percent 
of those were affordable to lower-income 
households. As the number of residents in 
the Sacramento area continues to increase, 
the number of men, women, and children 
who become homeless will grow as well 
— especially if the building industry con- 
tinues down the same road it is on. 

Panelist Bill Kennedy, managing attor- 
ney at Legal Services of Northern 
California, urged participants to become 
active in supporting a new model for hous- 
ing growth. He adamantly encouraged indi- 
viduais to challenge the status quo. 


Land developers and builders have con- 
tinuously had the ear of the Board of 
Supervisors. At the same time, nonprofit 
developers have faced numerous difficulties 
getting land zoned for rental housing in 
order to build even the small percentage of 
affordable housing that does exist. 

Brian Augusta, a housing advocate and 
attorney, urged Sacramentans to stand up 
and be counted among those who support 
housing as a basic human right. 

According to Ethan Evans, executive 
director of the Sacramento Housing 
Alliance, “This Town Hall Meeting is only 
the beginning of a much larger movement 
for affordable housing. The first step is to 
create a strong policy in Sacramento 
County. The next step will be to mobilize 
people throughout the region.” 

Both Evans and Augusta urged the 
audience to steal back the ear of the Board 
of Supervisors and demand a policy that 
gets housing built that is affordable to 
those most in need. 
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Alioto Decries the Rising Gap Between Rich and Poor 


by Carol Harvey 


sked to identify the key issue in 

the 2003 San Francisco mayoral 

race, Angela Alioto answers with- 
out  hesitation:' “Homelessness! 
Homelessness! Homelessness!” 

In her book, Straight to the Heart, 
Political Cantos, Alioto wrote, “I always 
ask myself, what would Saint Francis 
do?” These words illuminate Alioto’s 
spiritual focus: an adamant, sincere life 
commitment to Catholicism, St. Francis, 
and his namesake, San Francisco. 

Angela Alioto really does ask herself: 
“What would St. Francis do?” In light of 
her religious convictions, this assertion 
seems offered not with hubris, but humility. 
“My faith is number one,” she tells me in 
a recent interview. “I’ve been a member 
of St. Francis’ Third Order for 30 years.” 

She noted that British historian 
Kenneth Clarke, talking about civiliza- 
tion, declared St. Francis of Assisi “a 
genius of all time,” only appreciated as a 
statue in a flower nursery with birds sit- 
ting on his shoulders. 


“T am starting Francesco’s novena this . 


week,” Alioto said. “It’s so funny. On my 
calendar, I have October 3rd, the Transitus, 


Latin for, “The Passing’ — transition from | 


one phase to another, the night Francis died, 
October 3rd and 4th. At the Shrine of St. 
Francis in North Beach, there is a very spe- 
cial ceremony, for friars only. I love it. My 
secretary says to me: “What is the Transitus 
on your schedule? Can we take it off?’ ” 
Alioto laughed. “T said, ‘ve got news for 
you. That is the most important thing on my 
schedule. You can’t touch it.’ ” 

Each August, Alioto travels to Assisi, 
where, since August 2, 1212, the 


“Celebration of Forgiveness” has been held. 
There, St. Francis collected stones from the 


townspeople and, within the Basilica of St. © 


Mary of the Angels, recently reopened after 
heavy earthquake damage in 1997, this friar 
built the small Porziuncola chapel. 

The strife between nobility and serfs in 
the late 12th and early 13th centuries par- 
allels what Alioto calls “a basic divide” 
between contemporary rich and poor in 
San Francisco and the United States. 

Because of the class conflict between 
rich and poor in Italy, St. Francis and oth- 
ers underwent great spiritual upheaval. 
Francis’ preaching caused a stir, which 
compelled Clare, a beautiful, nobly born 
woman, to give him money to rebuild 
churches and feed the poor. After a pri- 
vate audience, and over the objections of 
male family members who wanted Clare 
to renew dwindling fortunes by marrying 
well, St. Francis received her into his 
order in the Porziuncola Chapel. 

Francis and Clare, who he called “our 
sister,’ ministered to the poor for years. 
The Catholic Order of The Poor Clares, 
the Second Order of St. Francis, a world- 
wide sisterhood whose nuns serve the 
poor today, is named after St. Clare of 
Assisi, St. Francis’ female counterpart. 

Asking herself, “What would St. 
Francis do?” Angela sees that a contem- 
porary St. Clare would minister to the 
most vulnerable in San Francisco — the 
poor and homeless and sick. 

Alioto describes St. Francis as “the 
number one health care worker in the 
world” in his era, caring for those with the 
dangerous communicable disease, lep- 
rosy. While on the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors, Alioto focused political 
attention on physical and mental health 
care services throughout the city. 

Alioto has other spiritual models. In 
her book, she wrote, “Mother Teresa was 
once asked how she took care of so many 
thousands of poor people. Her response, 
‘One by one,’ inspired my own plan to 
combat homelessness, designed as a com- 
passionate and sensible. alternative to 


Prolonged public neglect has worsened the plight of the homeless. Now, 
Angela Alioto says she wants to tap into the compassion of San Francisco. 


Matrix.” (Matrix was a strategy developed 


by former Mayor Frank Jordan which 
devolved into criminalization and a sys- 
tematic police assault on the poor.) 

“One By One,” which called for “long- 
term permanent solutions as well as 
strategies for preventing new homeless- 


ness,” morphed into her 2003 homeless 
plan, “San Francisco Cares,” 


%) : Gol ous a ce 
She consults San Francisco religious 


leaders like Father Louis Vitale, an 
activist Franciscan priest with a parish in 
the Tenderloin. “He is my guide, for 30 
years,” she told me. One of the homeless 
experts advising Alioto is Dr. Mimi 
Silbert of the Delancey Street Foundation, 
a self-help rehabilitation program that 
claims 14,000 successes.’ 

Reminded of the 13th century conflict 
between nobles and serfs, I asked what 
she thinks of the possibility of a class war 
of rich on poor in which a fundamental 
political dysfunction in our culture pro- 
duces homeless people. 

“You know,” she affirmed, “there’s a 
basic divide occurring. San Francisco is 
becoming very rich or very poor. There’s 
a national census survey that came out 
that says the divide and disparities in this 
nation are becoming thicker and deeper. 
That ought to be a wake-up call.” 

As this divide widens, incomes dwindle. 
Real estate costs, taxes and rents increase. 
Moderate incomes become low incomes; 
low incomes become no incomes. 

Because moderate and low-income 
people are at constant risk of ending up on 
the street, Alioto’s plans include a hous- 
ing component, “Housing Opportunities 
For Working People.” She said, “There is 
no housing for people who make $30,000 
to $80,000. Whether it’s rental or owner- 
ship, there is no housing for a young fami- 
ly in their 30s with two children. They 
can’t afford $800,000 homes. They can’t 
afford $3000 a month.” 

Alioto wrote that during former Mayor 
Jordan’s 1993 Matrix sweeps, after a 
police officer kicked a cup of Food Not 
Bombs-supplied soup from the hand of 
83-year-old Cynthia Mays, “I stood 
before the rest of the Board of Supervisors 
and tried to appeal to my colleagues’ 
sense of compassion.” 

Evoking their empathy, she asked, 
“Where are you supposed to urinate? 
They won’t let you in restaurants because 


Lydia Gans 


you're homeless. What are you supposed 
to do? Tell your body that you don’t have 
to go? It’s ten o’clock at night and you’ ve 
knocked on the door asking for shelter — 


‘and the city says there’s no room at the 


inn. How are you supposed to not sleep 


from ten at night until six in the morning? — 
How are you supposed to keep awake?” _ 
.. With homelessness. far, worse today, _. 


Alioto tells me, “My God! Walking into 


the library the other night, you step over 


three people sleeping on vents with urine 
all over their pants. It’s a crisis.” 

Recently, Supervisor Gavin Newsom 
was criticized for promising slots in SRO 
hotels and subsidized housing, but not 
delivering the spaces. I asked Alioto how 
she would avoid this criticism. She 
responded that every homeless person has 
local, state, and federal money potentially 
available for which they may not know 
how to apply. 

In her proposed system, workers and 
volunteers would go to the streets, pick up 
people, and bring them to a triage center. 
They would stay two hours with triage 
center experts who identify and attend 
“one by one” to each individual, respond- 
ing to the particular problems of veterans, 
the disabled, mental illness, dual diagno- 
sis, women, children, families. The person 
then would be triaged out to the program 
that addresses their specific needs. 

“Remember, this money is like a chit on 
their head,” she emphasized, available for 


grant writers, and people who understand © 


how to get the most from federal and state 
funding. That money will go to people 
working to enlarge their programs for more 
recipients in City programs like the Tom 
Waddell Clinic, or one of the 400 existing 
programs addressing homelessness, such as 
Progress Foundation, Walden House, or 
Hamilton Center for Families. 

- “All sorts of money is available for the 
City that isn’t gotten,” she said. “We miss 
deadlines. We don’t apply for the grant 
applications. We are just not efficient.” 

Alioto said she will fund only pro- 
grams with a 65 percent success rate tak- 
ing people off the street. 

Alioto said some homeless advocates 
do not believe in closing shelters, but she 
does. Shelters are a nightmare, she said, 
adding that homeless people should go 
into short-term programs, and then long- 
term housing. 


photo © 


When asked who is ultimately respon- 
sible for homelessness, Alioto replied, 
“The federal government. It’s a dollar- 
making obsessed society. It’s not about 
taking care of the poor. It’s about how 
much money can I make doing this.” 

Alioto said that politicians who scape- 
goat and criminalize the homeless are 
“absolutely” responsible for homeless- 
ness. “Gavin Newsom is the leader,” she 
charged. “What he is doing is uncon- 
scionable. He is trying to make his name 
famous.” She added, “We would have 
triple the amount of homeless on the street 
as now if Newsom becomes mayor.” 

She castigated Newsom for his 
“unconstitutional” attempt to ban panhan- 
dling with his Proposition M. Alioto said 
Newsom’s measure only guilt-trips: peo- 
ple, saying they kill panhandlers by giving 
them drug money. “This gives him an 
opportunity to bash homeless people 
again instead of doing something about 
taking them off the street.” © 

Alioto faulted the S.F. Hotel Council 
for taking out negative advertising that 
blames homeless people for driving away 
tourists and causing the economic down- 
turn. In her analysis, lack of tourism has 
to do with the after-effects of 9/11, people 
losing jobs, a faltering economy, and the 
Bush Administration spending billions of 
dollars making war. 40) 

Her platform states that homelessness. 
is a community problem only solved by 
cooperation between groups with radical- 
ly different political agendas. As a trial 
lawyer, she said, her forte is coalition 
building, unifying, for example, 23 plain- 
tiffs in one case. She makes them under- 
stand “there is a common enemy, and in 
this. situation, it’s homelessness.” 


-Alioto questioned why $200 million a. - 


year, is. spent, in, San. Francisco to care for:, 
’ 8,000 homeless people who are still on the 


street. “For 200 million dollars, they should 
be in a suite at the Ritz Carleton,” she said. 
“Somebody is making that money.” 

I asked where the $200 million is salt- 
ed away. “Personal pockets, salaries,” she 
replied. She faulted the number of special 
assistants to Mayor Willie Brown and 
unqualified people sitting on San 
Francisco’s many commissions. 

Alioto said elected officials “are not 
paying attention. They are so involved in 
being in politics and bureaucratic, I honest- 
ly believe they don’t see it. Pll bet Tom 
Ammiano and Matt Gonzalez have no idea 
the Housing Authority plans to sell 22 
pieces of property. Thousands of homeless 
people put on the street, and they blatantly 
put out a document showing they are going 
to sell these properties. What are they 
thinking? I’m worried what this city would 
look like in five years if these people got to 
do what they wanted.” 

Many people question where more hous- 


‘ing can be built, given the space limitations 


of San Francisco. Alioto’s plan calls for 
building a huge amount of affordable hous- 
ing. She said, “Affordable housing will be 
built all over the city, for everybody.” Her 
website provides locations. 

Over 42 Housing Authority properties 
are available citywide, with additional pri- 
vate properties “for private production of 
affordable housing,” she said. Alioto 
charged that Housing Authority officials 
are trying to sell boarded-up sites to pri- 
vate industry. She said she would over- 
haul the incompetents “at the top” of the 
Housing Authority, “where the problem 
is.” Alioto vowed she would appoint com- 
missioners who understand the Housing 
Authority is “not for profit, and they are 
not to be bought off.” . 

Alioto describes herself as impatient 
about “the crisis.” “This homeless prob- 
lem could be attacked tomorrow if some- 
one wanted to attack it,” she said. : 
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by Carol Harvey 


f seven mayoral candidates in 

San Francisco, only Angela 

Alioto and Gavin Newsom 

have created identifiable 

homeless programs, the names of which 

try to evoke the heart beating at the center 

of the debate. Newsom’s plan is labeled 

“Care Not Cash,” while Alioto’s is named 
“San Francisco Cares.” 

The recent Wave magazine’s applica- 

tion of the Blade Runner Voight-Kampff 


- test to determine which candidates are 


“replicants” (androids) and which are 
humans, reveals the politicians’ percep- 
tion of the public desire for a candidate 
with “heart” to finally solve this problem. 

Perhaps The Wave should ask candi- 
dates how they feel about Patricia Davis. 
And perhaps it should test for “heart” with 
special attention to Newsom, whose 
Proposition N would take Patricia’s 
General Assistance money away and 
replace it with services the San Francisco 
budget analyst found nonexistent. 

Before an audience at the “Candidate 


. Forum on Family Homelessness,” Patricia 


Davis told her story to six mayoral candi- 
dates: Angela Alioto, Tom Ammiano, 
Matt Gonzalez, Susan Leal, Tony Ribera, 
and Jim Reid. This mayoral debate was 
held on September 23, and was organized 
by the Family Rights and Dignity Project 
of the Coalition on Homelessness. 

Patricia Davis, two years clean and 
sober, vowed to “stay off drugs the rest of 
my life.” She nursed her ill mother for 
years, and relinquished Section 8 housing 
when her mother attempted suicide. The 
mayor’s office refused her help. 

During Patricia’s enrollment in a 


clean-and-sober program: for seven - 


' months; breast-cancer killed--her-mother. < 7-37, @pgcne vs ee ee gales 
v, < ical probléms. When poor families are 


Patricia was allowed to seé her once! 

She then moved into transitional hous- 
ing, regaining custody of her two chil- 
dren. She searched a year for a psychia- 
trist for her 12-year-old son, Patrick, who 
has mental health special needs. 

She became homeless again in April. 
Because of her son’s behavioral problems, 
her transitional housing ‘gave her two days 


to get out. She stayed in a hotel two: 


weeks, ending up in the Hamilton Family 


Center where she has been since May. She ~ 


has just started a job-training program in 
the Homeless Prenatal program. 

Patricia’s question was short and to the 
point: “How will you, as mayor, help peo- 


ple trying to help themselves?” 


In her opening remarks to the mayoral 
candidates, Jennifer Friedenbach, a staff 
member of the Coalition on Homelessness, 
stressed that families feel excluded from the 
hot-button debate about homelessness. 

Supervisor Susan Leal concurred, and 
added, “People say, “If you don’t want to 
solve homelessness, use the single male 
model. If you want to solve homelessness, 
show a family.”” 

According to a study by HomeBase, 
from 25-37 percent of unhoused San 


‘Franciscans are families like Patricia 


Davis and her children. The debate was 
held because families want mayoral cam- 
paigns to address the trauma inflicted on 


the largest segment of the homeless popu- 


lation — children. 

In keeping her family together and 
procuring housing, Patricia faced prob- 
lems shared by other homeless families, 
problems exacerbated by non-responsive 
City policies. Caring for a dying mother 
while detoxing, Patricia lost her children, 
was evicted from the shelter to the street, 
and searched a year for mental health ser- 
vices for her teenage son, who temporari- 
ly lost his mother. A survivor, Patricia 
found her son a psychiatrist, kept him on 
medications, and obtained job training 
from ares, <d program, still intact after 
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Homeless children are twice as likely to suffer hunger and 
poor health, and four times as likely to experience delayed 
growth. Among school-age homeless children, 45 percent 
cannot attend school regularly. 


budget cuts decimated many other home- 
less services in San Francisco. 

To educate the mayoral candidates 
about the survival needs of homeless fam- 
ilies, Friedenbach detailed statistics and 
issues impacting families like Patricia’ s: 

+ Homelessness: increases foster care 
costs, exacerbating behavioral and med- 


displaced, 22 percent of children are sepa- 
rated into foster care. At age 18, 75 per- 
cent of them become homeless. __ 

¢ Homeless children are twice as likely 
to suffer hunger and poor health, and four 
times as likely to experience delayed 
growth. . 

+ Among school-age homeless chil- 
dren, 45 percent cannot attend school reg- 
ularly; 12 percent are not enrolled. 

+ Parents face merry-go-round trips 
from shelter to shelter, “further destabiliz- 
ing every child in that family.” 

+ Homeless mothers are thrown out of 
shelters early in the morning, then forced 
to drag their children around all day. 


SHELTER REFORM 


The six candidates showed a clear con- 
sensus on the core issues affecting home- 
less families. The candidates pledged to 
keep every San Francisco shelter open all 
day, not just for medical emergencies. 
They also vowed to expand shelters. 
Supervisor Matt Gonzalez said he wanted 
more than 350 family beds. Candidates 
agreed that families should never be sent 


from a shelter with nowhere to go, and 


that a family housing advocate at each 
shelter should help find the family perma- 
nent housing. The debate also pointed out 
the need to provide in-shelter medical 
teams, with primary care doctors for fami- 
lies and children. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


Several candidates pledged increased 
funding for permanent housing affordable 
to homeless families. Jim Reid said he 
would build the little $6,000 houses he 
has designed in neighborhoods and the 
police-guarded Hunter’s Point Shipyard, 
where there is “plenty of land.” 

Alioto said she would order the 
Housing Authority to “take the screws 
off’ the boarded-up windows and fill 400- 
plus vacant available units. Alioto also 
revealed the Housing Authority’s plan to 


tear down these vacant buildings and sell 
the sites to developers. 

The candidates were also urged to sup- 
port homelessness prevention measures 
that provide resources to pay back rent 
and move-in costs to keep people in their 
apartments, so eviction will not raise their 


_rent-controlled apartment to market rate, 


making it impossible to get rehoused. 
HOMELESS SERVICES _ 

With the system of homeless services 
devastated by budget cuts, there is a 
pressing need to rebuild and restore lost 
programs, like Prenatal Substance Abuse, 
which save lives, keep children from 
being lost to the foster care system, and 
save the City money. The candidates were 
also asked to inform families of their 


rights, housing benefits, shelters, and gov- - 
ernment entitlements, and to give all chil- 


dren access to mental health services. 
FEDERAL LAWS 


Mayoral candidates were urged to 
exhort the federal government to overturn 
the “barbaric” felony drug law that denies 
food stamps, education loans, public 
housing, and Section 8 certificates which 
help lift a homeless person from poverty. 
Gonzalez pledged to work on this. 

Another high priority is repealing “first 
strike” laws for guiltless tenants who are 
evicted from public housing when a rela- 
tive or friend violates the drug laws. As a 
result, innocent tenants are made home- 
less with a record, and barred from public 
housing for life. 

City HALL POWER BROKERS 

The assumption underlying this year’s 
campaign focus on “caring” and “heart” is 
that “City Hall Power Brokers,” as Susan 
Leal’s campaign literature calls them, are 
soulless, opportunistic politicians whose 


_corruption has mismanaged the $200 mil- 


lion earmarked for homeless people. 
Candidates Alioto, Ammiano, 
Gonzalez, Leal, Reid and Ribera identi- 
fied themselves as having “heart,” and 
denounced the “heartless,” namely, the 
Brown-Newsom-Business triumvirate. 
San Francisco’s big businesses, includ- 
ing such corporate giants as The Gap, 
Bechtel, Levi-Strauss, and PG&E among 
others, have played a major role in pro- 
moting anti-homeless policies. Their City 
Hall lobbyist, the Committee on Jobs’ 


Reality TV 
by Mary Rudge 


Seven-year-old Diana and I cry 
over Gogol’s “The Overcoat” on TV 
Once we were wrapped in our coats too, 
day after day, night after night, 
because the heat in the house was off, 
there was no money for heat. 

Now we have paid the electricity bill 
and the gas bill too, paid PG&E. 
Now we feel warmth from the stove. 


We know the old man will die 
because he has no overcoat. 


Nathan Nayman, lined up among throngs 
of protestors at a summer board meeting 
testifying for a reduction of the General 
Assistance stipend from $345 to $59. 

In a thinly veiled allusion to Mayor 
Willie Brown and his heir apparent, Gavin 
Newsom, Leal’s literature asks, “Has San 
Francisco anointed its next mayor? 
Wasn’t there supposed to be an election in 
there someplace?” 

During the debate, Matt Gonzalez 
remarked ruefully, “One of the worst 
things about the last year and a half is that 
the discussion around homelessness has 
been hijacked by Supervisor Newsom. An 
entire group of people in the city think, 
‘Oh, at least he’s doing something about 
the problem.’ But the false promises he 
put out have been repeatedly shown not to 
work mathematically. I hope if there is 
press here, they convey that message.” 

Supervisor Tom Ammiano cited Mayor 
Brown’s lack of “political will” to solve 
homelessness. Ammiano said that whenev- 
er the constant stream of ideas was present- 


ved at City Hall, “a few of us had the politi- 


cal will to knock on the mayor’s door, (caHl- 
ing) “Hello, are you there?’ Constant rejec- 
tion then led to an opportunistic ballot mea- 
sure (Prop N, Care Not Cash), making it 
appear to voters as if the Board was not act- 
ing. It wasn’t that we weren’t trying any- 
thing. We weren’t listened to.” 

Ammiano said that the mayor’s race 
provided the opportunity for “a self-indul- 
gent run” by “someone who lives on some 
enchanted hill in some enchanted part of 
San Francisco,” someone not believing in 
“any kind of compassion and principle.” 

Newsom’s campaign scapegoated the 
Board of Supervisors, insinuating that they 
rejected the will of the voters. Ammiano 
said, “TI say the will of the voter was sullied 
and soiled by Prop N, which didn’t address 
anything but self-promotion.” 

“Homelessness is a crisis,” said Alioto, 
adding that people are sleeping on vents 
outside the library. “Listening to the sta- 
tistics about those children on the streets 
should put any city to shame,” she said. 
“We say Mr. Newsom’s got the cure. Mr. 
Newsom wouldn’t know the cure if it 
slapped him across the face.” 

Alioto, a trial attorney, insisted that 
Newsom’s latest measure — Proposition 
M, outlawing panhandling — is unconsti- 
tutional, and aimed at criminalizing poor 
people. Proposition M was placed on the 
ballot to get Newsom’s face on TV, she 
said. “Mr. Newsom knows from the 
beginning that nothing he puts on the bal- 
lot is real,” she continued. “Mr. Newsom 
is a fraud. His record is a fraud.” 

Gonzalez called on the S.F. Hotel 
Council to stop using the unhoused as target 
practice, blaming them in recent billboard 
ads for driving away new businesses and 
tourists. He joined the Coalition on 
Homelessness in opposing the Hotel 
Council’s ad campaign, saying, “When you 
consider that 25 percent of U.S. homeless 
are children, ads on buses talking about giv- 
ing money to poor people as spreading sex- 


See S.F. Mayoral Debate page 18 
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Mind Control Implants: New Tool of Forced Psychiatry 


by David Oaks, Director, 
MindFreedom 


ou know all those supposedly 

crazy people who warn you 

about mind-control implants? 

It turns out they were right. 
And it’s time for all of us to speak up 
about it. Let’s not go quietly into this par- 
ticularly dark night. 

Researchers at the University of 
Pennsylvania are currently experimenting 
with surgically implantable discs capable 
of releasing super-powerful neuroleptic 
psychiatric drugs for five months, and 
potentially up to a year. 

This is no made-up, shady conspiracy 
theory from the fringe. The Washington 
Post ran a front page story on the implants 
on Nov. 16, 2002. 

Lead researcher Steven Siegel, MD, said 
the intent of their experiments is to increase 
client compliance with taking neuroleptic 
drugs. For the past 50 years, neuroleptics 
have been the main family of drugs pre- 
scribed to people labeled schizophrenic. 
Neuroleptics include Thorazine, Prolixin, 
Clozapine, Risperdal, Zyprexa, and dozens 
of others. The neuroleptic used in the 
experimental implants is Haldol. 

Apparently worried about public reac- 
tion to this controversial experiment, the 
implant researchers and funders have 
launched a public outreach campaign, 
including a recent public forum at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

On September 25, 2003, the Stanley 
Foundation’s Stanley Center for 
Experimental Therapeutics in Psychiatry 
co-sponsored a forum on “the ethical 
implications and concerns related to the 
use of surgically implantable long-term 
delivery systems for psychiatric medica- 
tion.” According to forum organizers, the 
implants are “designed to release antipsy- 
chotic medicine over a one-year period for 
the treatment of schizophrenia and other 
major illnesses.” 


It turns out there are direct and indi- | 
rect connections between the psychiatric - 


drug industry, the Bush Administration, 
and those who are promoting this implant 
research. First, let’s look at who is behind 
the implant research. 


THE FORCED DRUGGING CRUSADE 


One funder of this implant research is 
the Stanley Foundation, which is also the 
main funder of the Treatment Advocacy 
Center (TAC), one of the key organiza- 
tions in the world lobbying for an increase 
in forced psychiatry. Extremist psychia- 
trist E. Fuller Torrey is also a director of a 
Stanley Foundation program. Jonathan 
Stanley, J.D., assistant director of the 
Treatment Advocacy Center, was a speak- 
er at the Stanley Center forum on implants 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Torrey and TAC are crusading for 
more laws making it easier to forcibly 
drug Americans with neuroleptics, includ- 
ing in their own homes with court-ordered 
daily visits. But a daily visit is expensive. 
An implant is cheap. 

As a survivor of forced neuroleptics 27 
years ago, I am horrified by implant exper- 
iments. Many mental health consumers 
voluntarily choose to take neuroleptics as 
prescribed, and of course we respect them. 
A survey shows that many of the members 
of MindFreedom had been forced to take 
neuroleptics. For me, forced Haldol felt 
like torture. Torture. 

Organizers of the forum at the 
University of Pennsylvania put out a list 
of “risks” of the implant procedure. But 
neuroleptic-induced structural brain 
change is not among the listed risks. Nor 
is death. This is interesting, given that 
Torrey’s own website admits there is now 
mainstream medical evidence for this risk. 
And given that neuroleptics can kill in a 


In August 2003, the Fast for Freedom hunger strike challenged the scientific validity 
of biopsychiatry and protested the misuse of neuroleptics. Left to right: David Oaks, 
Krista obi Mickey Weinberg, Romi Sayan, Vince Boehm, David Gonzalez. 


The main purpose of neuroleptic implants 1 is to administer 


the drug to unwilling, reluctant clients. To drop implant. 


technology into the current nightmare of human rights 


violations in the mental health system is a crime. 


wide variety of ways. 
Rachel Gur, MD, one of the implant 


researchers, has co-authored a study on 


the subject of structural brain change 


linked to taking neuroleptics. Dr. Gur has | 
refused to alertithe public or patients: 


about this potential risk. 

That’s right. As critics have warned for 
years, the evidence is now in that taking 
high dosages of long-term neuroleptics 
can cause structural brain changes so 
severe, the changes to the size and shape 


of your brain are visible under MRI and . 


CT scans. For those still in doubt, check 
out the many animal studies and autopsy 
studies. The debate is over. _ 

Coerced drugging of people with neu- 
roleptics is creating a disastrous epidemic 
of addiction, death and lobotomy-effects. 


- The public, media, government, families 


and patients are not being told. 
FOLLOW THE MONEY 

The people promoting forced psychia- 
try who bankroll the Stanley Foundation 
and TAC are also helping to fund this 
implant research. But there are other fun- 
ders besides the Stanleys. 

The Stanley Foundation and its most 
vocal spokesperson, E. Fuller Torrey, 
have for years claimed they have a strate- 
gy to be primarily funded by the Stanley 
family, to make it harder for critics to 
accuse them of being in the pocket of the 
psychiatric drug industry. 

But there is a major connection 
between the Stanley Foundation and drug 
companies when it comes to the implant 
experiment project. According to the 
Neuropsychopharmacology journal and 
according to a Stanley Foundation web- 
site, NARSAD, one of the main funders 
of psychiatric drug research in the world, 
is a co-sponsor and one of the funders of 
the implant research. NARSAD (National 
Alliance for Research on Schizophrenia 
and Depression) gets a great deal of their 
money from the psychiatric DRA eet 
cal manufacturing industry. 

So now there is a clear, direct link 
between the psychiatric drug industry, and 
this research into an implant device for 
patient “compliance” with taking their 
products. 

Recent major corporate funders of 


NARSAD, according to their own website, 
include: AstraZeneca Pharmaceuticals, 
Bristol Meyers Squibb Company, Eli Lilly 
Pharmaceuticals, Forest Laboratories, Inc., 
Janssen. Pharmaceuticals, Pfizer 
Incorporated, and Wyeth Laboratories 


LINKS TO BUSH AND THE PENTAGON 


There are other financial links that 


need to be discussed. While there is no 
evidence the military is directly involved 
in funding the implant research, they have 
an indirect connection. 

It is a matter of public record that both 
E. Fuller Torrey and the Stanley 
Foundation have direct connections with 
the U.S. Defense Department through the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Before any wild speculation about 
Defense Department mind-control experi- 
ments, I have some very reasonable and 
down-to-earth questions: 

Why is any taxpayer money going to 
anything associated with a special interest 
group that actively lobbies for more 
forced drugging, a group that is actively 


engaged in research on bizarre mind-con- 


trol implants? 

How can the Stanley Foundation pretend 
to be an objective scientific organization, 
when the group they created and largely 
fund — TAC — is actively lobbying state 
legislatures and Congress for their extremist 
plans of more forced psychiatry? 

Why is Torrey still a part-time employ- 
ee of the Defense Department, through the 
Uniformed Services University? 

The Bush Administration cannot claim 
ignorance about Torrey’s and the Stanley 
Foundation’s anti-freedom fanaticism. 
The Bush Administration has already 
made it clear that they support extremists 


who support forced psychiatry. Bush 


appointed a close colleague of Torrey, 
psychiatrist Sally Satel from the American 
Enterprise Institute, to a key mental health 


advisory position. Both of the Cheneys 


are said to be close to Dr. Satel. 

The President’s New Freedom 
Commission on Mental Health paid lip 
service to the idea of empowerment and 
self-determination; but meanwhile, Drs. 
Satel and Torrey may be the real face of 
the Bush mental health policy. 


“mechanistic, reductionist, 


Those of us who have recovered from 
extreme states know that empowerment, 
self-determination and support are crucial. 
We know that the current domination by a 
“medical 
model” of the mind is part of the problem. 

Neuroleptic implants are inherently 
coercive. Because neuroleptics can direct- 
ly change the structure of the brain, their 
use should only be totally voluntary. An 
implant amounts to a long-term “advance 
directive” with no way out — unless you 
can find a friendly “nurse” to help you 
take out the stitch that keeps the implant 
inside; and such a “back-alley” surgery 
may be unsafe. = 

To be fully voluntary with such an 
intrusive procedure, as much as possible 
people should be able to say “no” at any 
time, and withdraw consent. 

The overwhelming main purpose of 
neuroleptic implants is to administer the 
drug to unwilling, reluctant clients. While 
there may be a few people who might find 
an implant convenient to help them 
remember their dose, the whole idea of 
this research is enforcing compliance, 
especially on those who are resisting tak- 
ing the drug in some way. 

Context is everything. To drop implant 
technology into the current nightmare of 
human rights violations in the mee 
health system is a crime. 

Currently, informed consent for neu- 
roleptics is a total disaster. No informed 
consent for these drugs warns about neu- 
roleptic-induced structural brain change, 
even though this hazard is openly dis- 
cussed in mainstream medical literature. 

Even one dose of a neuroleptic has been 
known to cause brain damage, such as via 
tardive dyskinesia. As I said, long-term 


dosages of neuroleptics are well known.to... 
increase the risk of severe chetees i to the 


size and shape of the brain. 

These implants are symbolic of the — 
domination of the medical model in the 
mental health system. Instead of funding 
housing, jobs, and alternatives, the mental 
health system is funding a technique that 
can be frightening and traumatizing to 
many users and former users of the mental 
health system. 

Torrey said on the “60 Minutes” televi-. 
sion show that he felt 100,000 Americans 
needed forced drugging. Imagine 100,000 
Americans on neuroleptic implants. 
Imagine that technology being exported 
internationally to millions more. 

Now imagine something else: Imagine 
thousands of activists taking this chance 
to tell the public about what neuroleptics 
really feel like when they are coerced, 
what they can do to the body, mind and 
spirit — and how many have died from 
their use. 

Imagine speaking out about the domi- 
nation of the drug industry and the reduc- 
tionist “medical model” approach. 
Imagine speaking out about the need for 
humane and empowering alternatives that 
support self-determination. 

Imagine taking action! Now is the time 
to speak out about the ethics of this coer- 
cive treatment. 


David Oaks is the director of MindFreedom 
Support Coalition International, an indepen- 
dent nonprofit uniting 100 sponsor groups to 
win human rights and alternatives in mental 
health. To find out more about the movement 
to change the mental health system, check out 


the MindFreedom website at 
http://www.MindFreedom.org. 
For information on the Stanley 


Foundation’s approach to implants, check out 
a Stanley Foundation website: 
http://www.stanleyresearch.org/. 

Link to articles about structural brain 
change associated with taking neuroleptic 
drugs: http://www.mindfreedom.org/mindfree- 
dom/ioc/scan.shtml. 
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Reforms May Help the Working Poor in Trailer Park 


by Lawrence Reichard 


very once in a while, the Mary 

Agnes Martins of the world bub- 

ble to the surface of this country’s 

political dialogue. She is one of 

America’s legions of working poor. When I 

met her in her trailer park in Woodland last 

year, Martin was in her fourteenth year of 

housecleaning at the Best Western Hotel a 
mile and half from her home. : 

Before that, Martin was a waitress in 

Modesto for 18 years. She was 65 years old 

— what used to be considered retirement 

age in this country — but Martin had no 


plans to retire. “I can’t afford it. ’m gonna | 


keep working,” she told me as she stood in 
front of her aging mobile home. 

Martin said she wanted to buy a new 
trailer, but she couldn’t afford that either. 
Recent cancer surgery had wiped out any 
chance she might have had to get a new 
mobile home. After 14 years at Best 
Western, Martin had no health insurance. 
In a good year, Best Western gave her two 


weeks’ vacation; sometimes she didn’t 


even get that. 

The 134 mobile homes in the Casa del 
Sol mobile home park, where Martin 
lived, are full of hard-luck stories like 


_ Martin’s. But now there may be some 


good news, a measure of improvement, on 
the way to the park’s residents. _ 

In December 2000, the nonprofit 
California Housing Opportunities 
Corporation (CHOC) of nearby Davis 
bought what were then two neighboring 
mobile home parks, Dana and Woodland, 
and announced plans for a multimillion- 
dollar renovation of the parks and plans to 
deliver a variety of on-site services to the 
parks’ residents. 

CHOC’s plans called for improve- 


ménts to the parks’ rundown roads, a~ 
community building, health services, ESL 


classes for the parks’ majority Latino resi- 
dents, day care for the ESL students, 
preschool and after school programs, 
laundry facilities and community comput- 
ers with internet access. 
CHOC’s plans are still in place, but 


. they have been beset by considerable 


delays. CHOC broke ground on the ambi- 
tious project on May 10, 2002, and con- 
struction was scheduled to be completed 
in 18 months. But the $8-9 million in 
financing CHOC thought it had in hand 


Where to Eat 
When You’re 
on the Street | 


University 
Lutheran Church 
Dining Room in 
Berkeley 


by Maureen Hartmann 


arrived at the University Lutheran 
Church at Haste and College Avenue 
in Berkeley at 4:30 p.m. on the 
fourth Saturday of the month. A 
warm, cheerful woman, who introduced 
herself as Louise Fortmann, greeted me. 
She gave other guests the same warm 
greeting that she gave me when she gave 
them their tickets. When I told her I was 
from Street Spirit, she told me that her son 
was directing and organizing the dining 
room operation, and his age was 17. She 
gave me a ticket and my number was 


Woodland Trailer park provides low-income housing for many Latino workers. 


didn’t fall into place on schedule, and 
now the project’s price tag has grown to 
$10 million. As of late August 2003, little 
progress had been made. : 
“It’s been a real challenge,” CHOC’s 
Cindy Heavens said of her organization’s 
first mobile home park project. CHOC 
had to make the financing structure meet 
federal Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) mortgage requirements; and by the 
time that was done, a whole new appraisal 
was needed. Meanwhile, the various fund- 
ing agencies involved in the project were 
jockeying for higher lien positions in case 
the project foundered, and an unforeseen 
need to improve the park’s electrical sys- 
tem drove up the project’s price tag. 
Listening to Heavens recount the pro- 
ject’s woes, one gets the impression it will 


~ be a while before CHOC undertakes 


another trailer park endeavor. — 

One might think Casa del Sol’s resi- 
dents would be upset at having been 
promised so much and seeing so little in 
the way of results, but this doesn’t seem 


-to be the case. Most of the park’s resi- 


dents are Mexican. They were born south 
of the border, and the ones I spoke with 
seemed to take things as they come. 

“Yo estoy contenta — I’m content,” 


- Maria Gonzalez told me from a couch in 


the living room of her trailer. After years of 
working in the fields and in the canneries 
that employ many of Casa del Sol’s and 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


called about ten minutes later. 


As I entered the room, I found myself 
surrounded by an enormous colorful 
mural. On one side, near the cafeteria- 
style kitchen serving window, was the 
most striking part: a painting of a robot- 
like businessman with his neck leading to 
a real clock instead of his face. He was 
dressed in a gray suit and American flag- 
designed tie, and was sitting with his feet 
upon his desk. At his right side was a sup- 
ply of liquor, hot dogs and hamburgers, 
cigarettes, and an empty soda can. He was 
seen with his right arm extended palm. for- 


Woodland’s low-income Latina residents, 
Gonzalez fell down the stairs that lead to 
her front door. Since then she has been on 
disability, and she supplements her disabili- 
ty income by babysitting. As we spoke in 
the living room of her mobile home, several 
children played on the floor. 

“I hope, I hope there will be an 
improvement in the park,” Gonzalez said 
of CHOC’s plans. “At first I had doubts, 
but who knows? I don’t know.” Gonzalez 
is more worried about having to move to 
make way for construction than she is 
about any delay in renovation. 

Like a handful of other park residents, 
Gonzalez will be relocated to another spot 


‘in the park as part of CHOC’s construction 


plans, and she doesn’t like it one bit. 
Gonzalez is adamant. “I am content here. I 
don’t want to move.” Like Pilar Olonso, 
resident organizer for CHOC, Gonzalez 
also Jaments plans to cut down some of the 


trees that provide much-needed shade. 
While construction has been delayed, 
Casa del Sol residents have seen one 
major improvement in their lives. Gone, it 
seems, is one of the chief worries that 
plague trailer park residents everywhere: 
sale of their park to a new owner and the 
changes new ownership might bring. 
Many mobile home parks acquire new 
ownership on a regular basis, and changes 
in ownership often bring other unwanted 
changes such as new rules and rent 


ward, in a gesture of rejection for a young 
girl with a begging bowl, and a young boy 
with a plain square box with an opening 
for an offering at the top. 

Also pictured in the mural was a mus- 
tached man eating out of a shiny metallic 
tray, like those used at the quarter meal pro- 
vided by the Berkeley Food Project at 


Trinity Methodist Church. According to 


Flora, a volunteer at the ULC meal, the man 
depicted was “Steve,” one of the cooks at 
the quarter meal in the 1970s. Next to Steve 
was a man cutting up vegetables with a 
large knife; according to Flora, he was 
Michael O’ Donnell, a director of the quar- 
ter meal in the ‘70s when the meal was 
quartered in the basement room. 

The mural was created in 1977 by 
Osha Neumann, an artist, attorney and 
homeless advocate who still resides in 
Berkeley, according to another volunteer, 
Bennett Falk. 

The dinner consisted of crisply breaded 
macaroni and cheddar cheese and pieces 
of mild red pepper. A non-vegetarian 
course with pieces of ham was available. 
The vegetarian entrée simply had the ham 
eliminated. A garden salad with ranch 
dressing was served, composed of fresh 
baby greens and iceberg lettuce with 
shredded carrots and strips of purple cab- 
bage. Also served was bread and a veg- 
etable medley with zucchini, cauliflower, 


Those Left Behind 


Less fortunate than the residents of | 
| Casa del Sol have been the residents of 
the nearby Bells Mobile Home Park. | 
| Originally, Bells was part of the same | 
renovation and community development ; 
project that is now Casa del Sol, but | 
because CHOC was unable to secure all 
the financing it thought it could, Bells | 
was dropped from the developer’s plans. 

| As the residents of Bells feared, their 
park was sold once again after CHOC 
dropped it from its plans. Before selling 
the park, the previous owner put an 
additional unit in a space that contained 
| a basketball court and was the only play 
space for the park’s many children. 
There is a new vacancy in the park, and 
| Bells residents are trying to get their 
play space back, but it’s an uphill battle. 

The new owner doesn’t want to relin- 
quish the new home lot because it brings 
in more income. The park’s manager 
says the owner doesn’t want the play 
space because there is no insurance for 
it; but since the park’s play space was 
taken away, the children have been 
playing in the street, jockeying for posi- 
tion with passing automobiles. Such is 
the precarious nature of living in a pri-. 
vately owned mobile home park. 


increases. For many trailer park residents, 
the prospect of their park being sold hangs 
over their heads like a constant threat — it 
is not a life for the faint of heart. 

There is an ultimate solution to this 
problem that plagues mobile home parks: 
resident ownership of parks through coop- 


erative association. But this is not what 
CHOC has in mind. As part of the financ- 
ing secured for the project, CHOC has had 
to create a resident council, and residents 


had to approve CHOC’s plans. But the resi- 
dent council’s power is limited; CHOC still 
holds the reai cards. Nonetheless, CHOC 
now expects to begin construction in late 
fali or early winter; and when the work is 
done, life for the residents of Casa del Sol 
should improve considerably. 


Lawrence Reichard is coordinator of the 
Rural Economic Alternatives Program of the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
Stockton. He helped organize Casa del Sol res- 
idents. 


broccoli, and corrugated-cut carrot slices. 

At a separate table, cold cranberry 
juice, icy apple juice, and chilled milk 
were served. We carried our food to spa- 
cious tables seating about 12 guests each. 
A volunteer came to our table with sec- 
onds on the cranberry juice. very welcome 
on a hot day. 

As usual, for my column, I interviewed 
a couple fellow guests. The firs' one, who 
wished to remain anonymous, said of the 
food, “I think it’s very good. It’s filling. 
It’s not the fanciest mea! I ever had, but 
it’s substantial. I’m very satisfied with it.” 

When asked what the meal served here 
means in his life, he said, “Well, it means 
I don’t go hungry for a day. I can survive. 
It’s nice. It means I don’t have to search 
all over for food, or maybe spend money I 
would spend for something else.” 

The second person I interviewed was a 
young man named Padden. In response to 
my question about the meaning of the 
ULC dinner in his life, Padden said, “It’s 
encouraging to know there are people out 
there who care and want you to grow and 
keep going. I really appreciate the free 
help and assistance.” 

Altogether, the dinner was a warm, 
pleasant experience, enhanced by the wel- 
coming friendship of the volunteers and 
the radical mural on the wall. 
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Artists Resistance to Illegal State Tactics 


| by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


t was a long, cold season of discontent 
[= business interests in Santa Cruz. 

The downtown merchants were ner- 
yous in an economic downturn, despite the 
tourists meandering up and down Pacific 
Avenue, spending money. Thus, the City 
of Santa Cruz began enforcement of a 
series of ordinances which strictly limit sit- 
ting, begging, political tables, musicians 
and street performers. . 


wave of repression, along with homeless 
people who have long been subjected to 
fines and arrests. Santa Cruz musician 
Michael True filed a federal lawsuit 
when he was arrested for playing his gui- 
tar, singing, and having CDs of his work 
in ais guitar case on Pacific Avenue. 

John Maurer was cited for failing to 
“move-along” under a new ordinance 
passed last January which makes it a 
crime to have a political table, an open 
guitar case, or a donation cup in one 
location for more than an hour, punish- 
able by a $162 fine. 

Given the growing persecution of 
homeless people and artists in Santa Cruz, 
it seemed a timely moment to interview 
Robert Lederman of A.R.T.LS.T. in New 
York City on the efforts of street vendors 
to build political clout and legally chal- 
lenge Mayor Michael Bloomberg’s attacks 
on the First Amendment. 

A.R.T.LS.T. is an acronym for Artists 
Resistance to Illegal State Tactics. It is an 


Robert Norse: You have been very 
helpful in getting information to Santa 
Cruz activists regarding the rights of 
musicians and artists to vend their wares 
and their artwork on the streets. You’ve 
won numerous court cases on this issue. 
You’ve also been arrested multiple times 
— more than 40 times — and have never 
been convicted of diddly-squat. 

Robert Lederman: Despite the fact 
that, as you just noted, we won three fed- 
eral lawsuits for street civil rights, New 
York City is still trying to take our rights 
away; and they would certainly like to 
take vending in general away. That’s been 
going on for many years now. But so far 
we’ve been able to prevail. There are 
thousands of vendors on the streets of 
New York, street artists, food vendors, 
and other kinds of merchandise vendors 
who do not need any license to vend. 


RN: What’s the nature of the latest 
attacks on musicians and artists in New 
York City? 

Lederman: As far as artists, we won 
that one; and they ruled that there cannot 
be a parks. permit for artists. And what 
does Bloomberg do, the first thing he did 

_ when he came into office? The first bill he 
proposed was to try to get a park permit 

_ for artists. Like clockwork. These people 
keep on coming. They are determined. 
The reason they are doing this seems 
rational. They have always seen street 
vendors as competitors. Whether that’s 
reasonable or not, it’s a fact that they see 
it in that way. In every city and state, the 
same dynamic is being played out. 


RN: They also see panhandlers as com- 
petitors on a small scale, if you will. In 
Santa Cruz, Mike True filed a lawsuit for 
when he was arrested while playing his 
guitar and displaying his CDs in his open 
guitar case. They confiscated his merchan- 
dise. Is there protection for musicians in 
New York City to vend their CDs on the 
Street? 

Lederman: I'll give you an actual pic- 


ture of the situation with CDs in New York ~ 


City; it?s not particularly rational, but this 


Interview with Robert Lederman of A.R.T.LS.T. 


Artists were targeted by this new 


tration were biting, factual, and sustained. 


. leading protests, organizing street artists 


organization of street artists and musicians | 


in New York who lobby for their rights to. 
use public spaces by organizing on the 
streets. and in the courts, and by using the 


media. A.R.T.I.S.T. has long been] } 


involved in the struggle for the First 


Amendment rights of artists, street vendors | 


and homeless people targeted under the’ 


draconian laws first promulgated by for- = 
mer Mayor Rudy Giuliani and now carried 1 
out by Mayor Michael Bloomberg. 


~Lederman rose to prominence after | - 


lic protests against the Giuliani adminis- 
Lederman was arrested 40 times for 


and vendors, and displaying his satirical 
portraits of then-Mayor Giuliani. Those 
mocking images of Giuliani’s police- 
state tactics were widely covered by vir- 
tually every newspaper and television 
news show in New York City. 

Several of Lederman’s court chal- 
lenges to repressive laws were successful 
and his methods of organizing against 
city officials who violate the First 
Amendment are well worth study today. 

Lederman was interviewed by Santa 
Cruz activist Robert Norse of Homeless 
United for Friendship and Freedom 
(HUFF), and Free Radio Santa Cruz 96.3 
FM, Norse is host of “Bathrobespierre’s 
Broadsides: Civil Rights for the Poor.” 


is the fact. If it’s not amplified music, you 
can perform, you can solicit donations, and 


you can even sella CD of your music. ‘But 


if you set up and just sell CDs, it doesn’t 
matter if you are selling George Bush recit- 
ing the First Amendment, it’s illegal. It 
doesn’t make any sense, but that is the 
police policy. 

Like many NYPD policies, it’s almost 
inexplicable how they determine these 
things. Supreme Court cases have con- 
firmed music is free speech. Song lyrics 
could not be considered anything other 
than speech by any other reckoning. How 
could it not be free speech? How could 
music CDs not be free speech? Obviously, 
music is speech. Various cities, including 
this one, do not consider it to be protected 
by the First Amendment in the same way 
a newspaper, or, in this case, a painting or 
drawing would be. 


RN: So, in other words, if Mike True 
went to New York City, and if he were 
playing at the same time and had his CDs 
in his guitar case... 

Lederman: He’d be completely legal. 


RN: Has this actually passed court 
muster, or is this a default policy based on 
no one being able to find an attorney to 
challenge it? 

Lederman: It’s partly based on court. 
cases. In New York, the basis of this is a 
criminal court case called Roper vs. 
NYPD which established that panhandling 
is a First Amendment activity. So ‘from 
that flow various other things, such as 
asking for donations while you are play- 
ing a guitar. Obviously, if going up to 
someone and saying, “Give me a quarter,” 
is protected free speech, then strumming a 
guitar and having a hat there if they want 
to give you a quarter has to be protected. 

So, for example, in the Parks 
Department, they were arresting artists for 
not having a permit at the same exact time 


that the Parks legal department was giving’ 


a letter that said they could perform any- 
where in the park without having a permit 
and they could solicit donations at the 
same time. It didn’t make any sense, but 


: publicly displaying his artworks that were | | 
scathingly critical of the repressive tactics | 
of Giuliani. His vocal opposition and pub- | | 


Robert Pedesunani is arsested on 5th Avenue in New York City. 


Ann Sandhorst Bas 


They made it the First Amendment — freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of association — because they 
thought it was the most important thing about our rights. 
For elected officials to be limiting, to be abridging, to be vio- 
lating these rights at every turn — it is a shameful thing. 


_that was the policy, _ 
RN: What are, the time, Wlace, ‘and! 


manner restrictions, if any? Mike True 
was playing his guitar and displaying his 
CDs on Pacific Avenue in Santa Cruz 
when he was arrested. 

Lederman: Well, the example you 
gave doesn’t fit the vending ordinances 
(in New York City). For playing an 
instrument, and showing some CDs, there 
are no time, place, or manner restrictions 
on the books. Your personal experience 
with any officer on the street will be wild- 


ly different. Officer A will say, “I love 


your music, I’m glad you are here.” 
Officer B will tell you, “You better not be 
here when I come around the corner.” 
And Officer C will arrest you on sight. 
Legally, however you have every right 
to be there. Street artists have the fewest 
restrictions. If we are using a fixed display 
such as a table or easel, there are time, 
place and manner restrictions. Basically, 
you have to be 20 feet from a door, 10 feet 
from a corner, and have a display device 
that fits the legal limitations. ; 


THE RIGHTS, OF PANHANDLERS 
RN: What about panhandlers in New 


York City? Are they allowed to sit down?’ 


In Santa Cruz, it is illegal to sit less than 
14 feet away froma building ¢ or to beg 
from a seated position. 

Lederman: There’s no law like that 


that I am aware of. Obviously, ‘panhan- 
dlers and homeless people in this city face 


constant abuse. There is a vast difference 
between their legal rights as they exist on 


paper and the actual day-to-day reality. 


It’s the same thing with panhandlers as I 
said before about a musician. Cop #1 
might say, “How are you doing? How’s 
your change coming tonight?” Cop #2 
might say, “You better not be here when I 
come back.” And Cop # 3 says, “Hey, I’m 
sorry but Bloomberg says I have to arrest 
you tonight.” 


RN: We were all touched by the case of 
the New York City police officer who 
refused to arrest the homeless.man last 


_ winter when there was no shelter available. 
Is that atypical?:Or does that happen all 


the time and we just don’t hear about it? 
Lederman: It was unique that it 


became a celebrated issue and got into the - 


media. We have 40,000 officers in the 
NYPD. With a body of people like that, 
there are always going to be some who 
think the laws they are told to enforce are 
too restrictive. A lot of the officers think 
the laws should be more restrictive. In my 
own personal case, |. was arrested 40 times 
and some of the very officers who arrest- 
ed me made.a big to-do about it. They 
thought it was ridiculous and said they 
were forced to make the arrest. Some 
refused to make the arrest. 


RN: Have you successfully sued for 
false arrest? In any of your 40 arrests, 
have you actually had a trial or have the 
charges all been dropped before trial? 

Lederman: Yes. I’ve had three trials 
and I won them all. I’ve won four federal 
lawsuits and they all involved damages. 


RN: For false arrest? 
Lederman: Among other things. 


RN: A.RTLS.T. stands for what? 

- Lederman: Artists Response To Illegal 
State Tactics. Basically now, in New York 
City in terms of vending, the various leg- 
islative bodies, both city and state, have 
proposed a blizzard of new, incredibly 
restrictive vending laws. If I were to say 


they are trying to make it so you had to 


stand on one foot while you are vending, 
that wouldn’t be that far from the truth. It 


‘includes requirements to fingerprint all the 


vendors, among other ridiculous and totally 
unnecessary things. In fact, the city is get- 
ting a federal grant to fight vending, saying 
that vendors are actually fronts for Islamic 
terrorist groups. 


THEY NEVER STOP 


They never stop here. If it’s not one 
thing, it’s another. They come up with one 


ridiculous justification after another. They | 


usually lose the lawsuits; but as I explained 


See Artists Response page // 
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* or panhandlers or vendors or even street 
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before, the motivation for this is that the 
real estate interests want to sanitize the 
sidewalks. In some.cases they might want 


“Whites Only.” If they felt that that would | 


help business, they would do that too. So 
they certainly don’t want homeless people 


artists — anything that might distract 
someone from going into a store. 

And frankly, as the owners of many 
big malls have concluded, vendors attract 


business. So, even in malls in the suburbs, 


they get fake vendors just to make it look 
interesting, because people pay attention 
to vendors and stores know that-— no 


matter what they are selling. It could be : 


something they pulled out of the garbage 
can five minutes before. For some reason, 
if it’s on a vending table, it’s pretty inter- 
esting and people will look at it. 

Stores know this, so they resent that 
the vendors. are there. Even if you are sell- 


ing your own crayon drawings and they - 


are selling diamond rings inside, and there 
is not the vaguest possibility of any. real 


competition going on, they are still going 


to resent it. when they see those crayon 
drawings forsale. 

And those people contribute the lion’s 
share of the campaign contributions. I am 
talking about the real estate people. And 
they get their way, whatever it is. 


VIOLATING THE CONSTITUTION 
RN: Have you had much contact with 


folks in smaller towns struggling to secure 
rights for homeless people, street artists 


and vendors, who come to you for advice? 


Lederman: Obviously, my orientation 
is New York. ’'m a New Yorker; this is 


~<where all: this happened to'me. What 


always strikes me, if I:talk to someone 
from a small town or a big city, certainly 
anywhere in the United States, it’s the 
exact, identical story. It’s the real estate 
interests, the city officials, people who in 
every instance are sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. 

You don’t have to swear an oath to be 
a radio announcer. You don’t have to 


' swear an oath to be a street. artist. But if 


you are going to be an elected official, 
you have to swear an oath to uphold the 
Constitution. And these same people, as 
soon as they get leaned on by the real 
estate interests, you would think they 
swore an oath to violate the Constitution. 

Everything they do, especially through 
the arm of their legal bureaus of those 
cities, is twist the law in order to find 
ways to violate it. In order to take away 
the most basic rights for freedom of 
speech, and movement, and association 
that people have. And the public, by. and 
large, even the vendors, don’t understand 
what’s at stake. 

It’s not about vending. Ultimately it’s 
not about free speech. It is about freedom. 
Are you going to be totally controlled by 
business interests? Are you some kind of 


_ independent being? Do you have innate 
‘tights at all? If you do, communication has__ 


to be one of the most basic of these rights. 
Because business interests have this 
slant that the government can take away 
those rights. Then. you are nothing better 
than’a slave or commodity yourself. But 


it’s certainly not the system this country | 


was based on. You are supposed to have 
inalienable rights. Certainly the founders 
of this country thought they were :God- 
given rights. 
They made it the First Amendment — 
Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of association — because they 
thought it was the most important thing 
about our rights. And for elected officials 
to be limiting, to be abridging, to be vio- 
lating these rights at every turn — it is a 
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Art by F Robert Lederman 


“ARREST THEM ALLY” Artist Robert 
Lederman created scathingly critical 
art to express his outrage at Giuliani’s 
repressive laws directed at homeless 
people, street/artists and panhandlers. 


Business interests have.this slant that the government can 


.take away those rights. Then you are nothing better than a 


slave or-commodity yourself. But it’s certainly not the sys- 
tem this country was-based on. You are supposed to have 


inalienable rights. 


shameful thing. It’s something that every 
person in this country should be con- 
cerned about. 

It may be a cliché, but we just invaded 
a country that didn’t really do anything to 
us. I’m no big fan of Iraq, but we just 
totally invaded and took over a country 
supposedly to liberate them. Presumably 


so, they could have democracy and free- 


dom of speech. Not that they will. But we 
just invaded this country, killed all those 
people, and spent all this money so those 
people could have these rights. 

But as all this is being done, right here 
in this country, I have to fight every day 
for nine years just to have the right to 
show a painting, to hand out a leaflet, to 
make a speech in your city, or even to sit 
down on the sidewalk. This goes beyond 
rights. Even in ancient Rome, people 
didn’t wonder if they had a right to sit 
down. Yet the city officials in your city 
are trying to take away your right to sit 
down. This is ridiculous. 


RN: How have your successes come 
about? Has it come from coalition build- 
ing? Has it come from spontaneous direct 
action on the streets? 

Lederman: We’ve been super-activists 
for nine years. We’ ve tried everything. We 
don’t have any friends in high places. By 
and large, the lawyers who have worke@ for 


_ us have played a small role. I have had to 


write most of my briefs — not because I 
wanted to, but because.the lawyers weren't 
doing it the wil liked. 


We do mostly direct: action. If you: 


arrested me on a street corner, I’d be right 
back there as soon as I got out of jail. I'd 


-make sure to have as many people there as I. 
~ could. And if you arrested all of us, we'd all 


be ‘back the next day. And I’d bring the 
media with me. The more you tried to get 
rid of me, the more we’d be there. And then 
after you gave up on trying to get us out of 
that spot, we’d come after you. If you have 
a fundraiser, you’re making a speech, we’re 
there. We’re holding up signs, and con- 
fronting you on these issues. 

Try to use the media as successfully as 
you can. Back then, there were lots of 
media outlets we could use. It’s much 
harder now. Compared to today, that was 
a free media and a free society. You have 
to be very creative now, use music, to get 
your message across. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE NEWS 

We're living in a completely different 
time now. There is so much suppression 
of every kind of news, and the conglomer- 
ation of the media. If the powers that be 
decide your story is not going to see the 
light of day, you’re really screwed. It’s 
not going to be there. Sometimes 1 would 
be on the media every day. Sometimes I 
would be on three channels at the same 
time. It’s much harder now. I’m not 
telling anyone to not do it. Far from it. 
You just have to find a way to get them to 
cover your issue. 

The most basic thing is you just refuse 
to leave. One thing about the media, they 
like to cover arrests. You could give them 
the most interesting issue, and if no one is 
getting arrested, they are not interested. It 
could be even a stupid issue, but if some- 
one is getting arrested, they are there. 
Because it works for them. It’s something 
simple. It can go on TV. Sometimes that’s 
what you have to do. You have to lobby 
on every level. Write letters. Make phone 
calls too. 


KEEP MAKING TROUBLE 

I’m a big believer in embarrassing the 
people who are coming after you. First 
you go to them, and you try to negotiate. 
You try to be as polite as you can. Once 
it’s clear that they are not going to negoti- 
ate with you, you go after them-wice as 
hard as they go after you. And we do this 
in a nonviolent way. No one has ever been 
hurt. I personally organized over 200 
demonstrations. I was arrested for holding 
up a sign: There’s no law against that. 
Giving a speech. Writing with a piece of 
chalk. ’'m saying you don’t have to chain 
yourself to the door. That’s a whole dif- 
ferent tactic.: 

We were just using First Amendment 
rights to the max, but within the legal lim- 
its that are allowed virtually universally. 
You certainly have the right to hold up a 
sign. You can be effective. You get 50 


people chanting on a corner — it’s effec- 


tive. That’s the bottom line. You have to 
keep going out there and keep making 
trouble. And it’s not easy to do. 

During the Metropolitan Museum 
protest, I was arrested 20 times in 60 days 
and got 60 summons. A lot of people were 
arrested 10 or 15 times. One hundred 


appearances -were involved: in those~-. 


arrests. It wears you out, and that’s the 
idea. But if you are willing to go through 
it, you can even beat New York City. And 
believe me, there is nothing harder than 
New York City under Rudy Giuliani. 
Bloomberg is a cakewalk by comparison. 


RN: What about the morale of home- 
less people. musicians and street artists? 

Lederman: [ have a very positive spin 
on the issue which is partly based on the 
fact that I have been successful. Other 
groups are looking at things much more 
obliquely than I am. On the street, the 
average vendor is looking like a con- 
demned prisoner — even though we have 
won every court case. It’s like they are all 
finished, it’s all over, and “Now what am 
1 going to do for a living?” 

What I discovered through all of this (is 
that) the process itself is pretty exciting. If 
you are fighting for something you really 
believe in, and it’s a good thing — and I 
believe that free speech is a good thing — 
you get a lot of energy from it. It beats just 
sitting there waiting for the axe to fall. It 
beats whining and complaining. There’s a 
certain satisfaction in that, especially if you 
achieve some kind of victory, however big 
or small. But even if you don’t, you’ve 
actually done something, compared to the 
average person who just shows up for a job. 
The rewards can be great. 


RN: Inspiring words. Any advice on 
how to fight our Move-along law in Santa 
Cruz? This law says you can’t have a 
political table for longer than an hour. 

Lederman: You set up 10 tables with 
a big clock there and you refuse to move 
along even with a cop standing there. Ten 
tables make quite a visual. And you’ve 
got a made-to-order media event. 


RN: Of course, we need to get those 
ten people who are willing: to Re to jail. 
Any final thoughts? 

Lederman: Don’t make the gristake of 
thinking you can fight these things anoth- 
er day: There ain’t going to be a better ~ 
day. Because someday you are going to 
look back at this time, with all the repres- 
sion we're experiencing right now, and 
say, “Hey, that was the golden age of free- 
dom.” And you’re going to wonder why 
you didn’t take advantage of that freedom 

and fight for something — whatever it is 
— while you still can. 

Even in John Ashcroft’s America, you 
can still do these things. At some future 
date, you may not have that chance. So do 
it while you can. For these rights are the 
most precious things that we have, besides 
life itself. Once they’re gone, the govern- 
ment’s never going to give them back, 
that’s for certain. 


To contact Robert Lederman by e-mail: 
robert.lederman@worldnet.att.net = 
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The Get-Rich Con: Are Media Values Better Now? 


‘You can have wealth con- 
centrated in the hands of a 
few, or democracy. But you 
cannot have both.” 


— Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis 


by Norman Solomon 


residential candidates have 

become fond of asking whether 

Americans are better off now 

than they were four years ago. 
Looking back at a sensational Time maga- 
zine story that appeared in late September 
1999, we might want to ask a similar 
question: “Are media values better than 
they were four years ago?” 


The enthralling title of Time’s 20-page | * 


cover story — “GetRich.com” — herald- 
ed scenarios for wondrously swift eleva- 
tion into the ranks of the wealthy. The 
spread had its share of wry digs and sar- 
donic asides, but reverence for the magni- 
tude of quick money in dotcomland 
seemed to dwarf any misgivings. 

Although the magazine explained that 
“it’s not all about the money,” the punch 
line arrived a few dozen words later: “But 
mostly, it’s the money.” And back in 
1999, there was plenty of it moving into 
new digital enterprises. “In the second 
quarter of this year, venture-capital fund- 
ing in the U.S. increased 77 percent, to a 
record $7.6 billion. More than half went 
to Internet start-ups.” 

At the time, Silicon Valley executives 
were holding stocks and options valued at 
$112 billion — a few billion dollars more 
than the GDP of Portugal. Computer-liter- 
ate job seekers were riding high: “Never 
before have the unemployed been so 
cocky.... E-commerce niches are getting 
claimed so quickly that there might not be 
time for business school anymore.” Said 
one Stanford grad who was enjoying the 
rush of launching his own dot-com firm: 
“Tt’s all about the buzz. I can’t explain it. 
It’s like magic.” 

The “GetRich.com” story was part of 
long-running media themes. Fourteen 


months earlier, Time was euphorically 
insisting that “the real economy exists in 
the thousands — even tens of thousands — 
of sites that together with Yahoo are remak- 
ing the face of global commerce.” 

The nation’s largest-circulation news- 
magazine saw general prosperity on the 
cyber-horizon: “The real promise of all this 
change is that it will enrich all of us, not 
just a bunch of kids in Silicon Valley.” 

While Time and other media outlets 
were simply reporting on the dot-com 
phenomenon, they were also hyping the 
phenom — glorifying it and egging it on. 
They did so repeatedly during the last few 
years of the 20th century. 

That coverage makes for sad reading 
now. But, truly, it was just as sad then. 
The hollowness of monetary dreams is 
scarcely mitigated when they are being 
fulfilled. Half a century ago, sociologist 
C. Wright Mills warned of “a creeping 
indifference and a silent hollowing out.” 
In the United States, he observed, “money 


New Police Crackdown in Berkeley 
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cell on May 9. So, prior to the big police 
sweep in August and September, jail offi- 
cials had shown that they weren’t up to the 
task of incarcerating the unhoused. 

Many homeless people were being 
pulled in during sweep time as part of the 
Berkeley Police Department’s standard 
operating procedure for warrant viola- 
tions. Many were pulled in over the Labor 
Day weekend to take advantage of the 
court being out of session; as a result, 
what usually would be an overnighter in 
jail is extended for four days. 

Many homeless people were pulled in 
for alcohol and stay-away order violations 
—— the same scenario which led to Kevin 
Freeman’s arrest and tragic death. The 
Berkeley court system, for all its pluses, 
pioneered the extensive use of stay-away 
orders against the homeless, particularly 
from Telegraph Avenue and People’s Park. 

Based on my ten years of experience as 
a peer counselor at the Berkeley Free Clinic 
and as a homeless advocate, I have been 
calling for a greatly needed detox center in 
Berkeley, or failing that, in Alameda 
County, where there has been none since 
Herzog closed several years ago. I got hun- 
dreds of signatures to get Prop. 36 on the 
state ballot, which called for drug treatment 
rather than incarceration as the preferred 
method of dealing with the problems of 
drug addiction and abuse. 


eee 


As a Berkeley Free Clinic counselor and 
a street outreach worker, and from my own 
personal experiences with alcohol and 
drugs, I work from the harm reduction 
model. I also support the 12-step recovery 
movement and the idea that, in the case of 
addiction, abstinence is what is required. 

I have worked closely with the 
Telegraph Area Association in pushing for 
a local detox center. I did object to their 
statement that the majority of the homeless 
are drug and alcohol addicts. Rather, I think 
it is a substantial minority of those on the 
streets who fall into that category — and 
many of those are not the houseless. I do 
think a majority of those who sleep outside 
use alcohol and drugs (including marijuana) 
as a coping mechanism that hurts their abil- 
ity to get back off the streets. 

I am very annoyed that many of the 
street arrests in Berkeley are for pot, when 
the city’s voters voted in 1979 — and the 
Berkeley City Council recently reaffirmed 
— that marijuana should be the least of 
police priorities. The enforcement of laws 
that criminalize homeless people for sleep- 
ing — a physical necessity — is also sup- 
posed to be the lowest police priority. Yet, 
especially during sweep times, the highest 
priority is given to citing and even arresting 
the houseless for these offenses. 

Dealers of harder drugs are often 
ignored by the police, even in the face of 
complaints by the homeless that these 
. very dealers and users are physically beat- 


Pesos 


The mass media made a star out of the unbridled greed of venture capitalists. 


is the one unambiguous criterion of suc- 
cess” — and behind the obvious fact that 
people “want money” lurked the more 
unsettling reality that “their very stan- 
dards are pecuniary.” 

Such monetarily fixated standards are so 
widespread that they often permeate discus- 
sions of life and death. In mid-September, 
when Colin Powell strained to justify 
Washington’s refusal to let go of the occu- 
pation of Irag, he used the language of a 
venture capitalist: “Since the United States 
and its coalition partners have invested a 
great deal of political capital, as well as 
financial resources, as well as the lives of 
our men and women... we can’t be expected 
to suddenly just step aside.” 

The departed Internet boom may be the 
stuff of some fond memories, but its heyday 
came in a dubious economic context. The 
tech bounties were hardly being shared 
equitably. In a book titled Economic 
Apartheid in America, authors Chuck 
Collins and Felice Yeskel pointed out: 


ing on and preying on them. The drug war 
is a proven failure that only benefits the 
prison industry and criminal justice sys- 
tem in its waste of taxpayer revenues bet- 
ter used in more humane and more effec- 
tive ways. It is a failure much like the war 
on the people of Iraq, and, more pointed- 
ly, the people of Afghanistan, Colombia, 
Mexico and northern California. 

When a UCPD officer in People’s Park 
reaches into a homeless man’s pants past 
the crack of his ass to expose a stash of pot 
for recreational use, is the public interest 
being served? Pot may make people a bit 
too lazy, lacking in motivation and direct 
action to improve their circumstances, but it 
does not make them act in ways abusive to 
others. Public humiliation, however, is a 
primary mover to make people act in an 
abusive manner as they internalize and then 
externalize the abusive treatment they 
themselves have received. 

On September 11, the Berkeley 
Homeless Union held what turned out to be 
an unsuccessful attempt at a peace camp in 
protest of the police harassment of street 
youth and others for sleeping outside. 
About 40 street youth showed up at 9 p.m. 
for the protest on Telegraph and Dwight. 
But a few youth were unable to control 
their drinking problems and their quickness 
to resolve problems with anger and vio- 
lence. This forced the camp to close down 
at 3 a.m. The police were cordial. 

One positive side of the protests is that 
we have been able to talk to more of the 
youth about their situation. The Suitcase 


“Between 1977 and 1999, the average after- 
tax income of the wealthiest 1 percent of 
households went up 119.7 percent. The bot- 
tom fifth of households lost 12 percent and 
the middle fifth lost 3.1 percent.” 

Those kinds of enormous disparities 
rarely seem to trouble the journalists who 
avidly recount the ups and downs of big 
investors. The sensibilities that major 
media outlets bring to bear on economic 
reporting are not far afield from the goals 
that preoccupy the media moguls who are 
yearning to gain even greater market share 
and even more humongous profits. 

“You can have wealth concentrated in 
the hands of a few, or democracy,” 
Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis 
commented. “But you cannot have both.” 
This observation applies fully to the news 
media — the lifeblood of vitality for the 
body politic. 

About 20 years ago, when cable TV 
arrived with great fanfare, the upbeat 
futurist Alvin Toffler foresaw the emer- 


gence of “a truly new era — the age of the 


de-massified media.” In theory, the coun- 
try would be cable-wired for democracy. 
But today, as Americans can see by 
clicking through the corporate-dominated 
fare, the realities of economic power have 
implemented very different plans for 
cable television. In 2003, the cable picture 
is grim. On September 15, a Wall Street 
Journal article noted in passing: “Of the © 
top 25 cable channels, 20 are now owned 
by one of the big five media companies.” 
The likes of Viacom, Disney, News 
Corp. (which includes Fox), AOL Time 
Warner, and General Electric continue to 
promote values similar to the ones that 
were implicit in countless news stories 
celebrating the dot-com boom. Fixations 
on getting rich are the propellants of prof- 
it-driven media conglomerates. When the 
subject is zeal to accumulate wealth, 
they’ll be the last to focus on the down- 
sides: for individuals and for democracy. 


Norman Solomon’s column is archived at 
<www.fair.org/media-beat>. His latest book, co- 
authored with Reese Erlich, is Target Iraq: What 
the News Media Didn’t Tell You. 


Legal Clinic and the Youth Clinic — 
thanks to Tirien Steinbach and Osha 
Neumann — have been working with us to 
document what is happening on the streets; 
but clearly more work needs to be done to 
document the selective patterns of police 
enforcement that unfairly target the home- 
less. In the past two years, the Legal Clinic 
has done a lot of this documentation. 
Partly as a result of our planned 
protest, the Berkeley Homeless Union 
was able to meet with Mayor Tom Bates 
the morning of our encampment. Bates 
had met with the merchants of the 
Telegraph Area Association twice in the 
previous month. He supported their call to 


have the youth sitting on the sidewalk tar- 


geted for having their possessions beside 
them, supposedly blocking foot traffic. 

Yet, homeless youth can’t bring their 
belongings into People’s Park where a 
special city ordinance bans bringing pos- 
sessions to the park. Despite the efforts of 
the SHARE group to come up with a 
workable storage pian, these kids and 
other Southside homeless residents have 
no place to safely put down their stuff. 
They get tired carrying all their belong- 
ings around; but their stuff will be stolen 
or confiscated if left unattended. 

Mayor Bates said that bringing up sales 
tax revenues on Telegraph is important to 
pay for homeless services. He also said he 
would seriously look into the idea of 
opening a gym in Berkeley when the big 
storms come this winter, before we suffer 
more avoidable street deaths. 
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Poor Leonard’s 
Almanack 


by Leonard Roy Frank | 
Street Spirit October 2003 


Selections from the Writings of 
Henry David Thoreau (1817-1 862) 


No American philosopher has left a deeper mark on his, 
and our, times than has Henry David Thoreau, the New 
England transcendentalist and friend of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (see the “Almanack” in Street Spirit’s 
September issue for a selection of Emerson quotes). 
Although best remembered for writing Walden; or Life 
in the Woods (1854), Thoreau’s most important work 
may have been his essay on “Civil Disobedience’ (1849) 
which helped inspire the nonviolent political movements 
launched by Mohandas K. Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. The following quotations are drawn from 
Thoreau’s journals, essays, letters, and speeches. 


1. “What are you doing now?” [Emerson] asked. “Do you 
keep a journal?” So I make my first entry today. (at age 20; 
journal, 22 October 1837) 


2. There is no remedy for love but to love more. (journal, 
25 July 1839) 


3. Truth is always paradoxical. (journal, 26 June 1840) 
4, When a dog runs at you, whistle for him. (ibid) 


5. The strongest is always the least violent. (The Service, 
chapter 1, 1840, ed. F. B. Sanborn, 1902) 


6. We go about mending the times, when we should be 
building the eternity. (journal, 11 February 1841) 


7. To shut the ears to the immediate voice of God, and 
prefer to know him by report will be the only sin. (letter to 
Isaiah Williams, 8 September 1841) 


8. How hard it is to be greatly related to mankind! They 
are only my uncles and aunts and cousins. I hear of some 
persons greatly related, but only he is so who has all 
mankind for his friend. (journal, 30 March 1842) 

9. The heroic actions are performed by such as are 
oppressed by the meanness of their lives. As in thickest 
darkness the stars shine brightest. (journal, 1842, undated) 


10. The cost of a thing... is the amount of life it requires to 
be exchanged for it, immediately or in the long run. (jour- 
nal, 1845, undated) 


11. Men have become the tools of their tools. (ibid.) 


12. Do not be too moral. You may cheat yourself out of 
much life so. Aim above morality. Be not simply good, be 
good for something. (letter to Harrison Blake, 27 March 1848) 


13. All this worldly wisdom might be regarded as the 
once unamiable heresy of some wise man. (“Monday,” A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849) 


14. A Friend is one who incessantly pays us the compli- 
ment of expecting from us all the virtues, and who can 
appreciate them in us. (“Wednesday,” A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, 1849) 


15. Friendship is... a relation of perfect equality.... Not 
that the parties to it are in all respects equal, but they are 
equal in all that respects or affects their Friendship. (ibid.) 


16. Ignorance and bungling with love are better than wis- 
dom and skill without. (ibid.) : 


17. In human intercourse the tragedy begins, not when 
there is misunderstanding about words, but when silence 
is not understood. (ibid.) 


18. We are continually acting a part in a more interesting 
drama than any written. (ibid.) 


19. This world is but canvas to our imaginations. (ibid.) 


20. The unconsciousness of man is the consciousness of 
God. (“Thursday,” A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, 1849) 


21. We are still being born. (“Friday,” A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849) 


22. Here or nowhere is our heaven. (ibid.) 


23. Who hears the fishes when they cry? (“Saturday,” A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849) 


24. Books... which even make us dangerous to existing 
institutions — such call I good books. (“Sunday,” A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849) 


25. Any man more right than his neighbors constitutes a 
majority of one. (“Civil Disobedience,” 1849) 
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Henry David Thoreau, author of “Civil Disobedience.” 


26. I was not born to be forced. I will breathe after my 
own fashion.... They only can force me who obey a higher 
law than I. (ibid.) 


27. Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least 
degree, resign his conscience to the legislator? Why has 
every man a conscience then? I think that we should be 
men first, and subjects afterwards. It is not desirable to 
cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. 
The only obligation which I have a right to assume is to 
do at any time what I think right. (ibid.) 


28. If [the government] is of such a nature that it requires 


you to be the agent of injustice to another, then I say, 


break the law. Let your life be a counter friction to stop 
the machine. What I have to do is to see, at any rate, that I 
do not lend myself to the wrong I condemn. (ibid.) 


29. The rich man... is always sold to the institution which 
makes him rich. (ibid.) 


30. There are few men who do not love better to give 


_ advice than to give assistance. (journal, 4 June 1850). 


31. With all your science can you tell how it is, and whence 
it is, that light comes into the soul? (journal, 16 July 1851) 


32. Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. (journal, 7 
September 1851; compare FDR’s “the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself.’’) 


33. Discipline yourself only to yield to love. (journal, 30 
January 1852) 


34. The bluebird carries the sky on his back. (journal, 3 
April 1852) 


35. What a different aspect will courage put upon the face 
of things! (journal, 3 August 1852) 


36. My friend is one... who takes me for what I am. (jour- 
nal, 23 October 1852) 


37. He who cuts down woods beyond a certain limit exter- 
minates birds. (journal, 17 May 1853) 


38. Every human being is the artificer of his own fate.... 
Events, circumstances, etc., have their origin in ourselves. 
They spring from seeds which we have sown. (journal, 27 
April 1854) 


39. In Boston yesterday an ornithologist said significantly, 
“Tf you held the bird in your hand”; but I would rather 
hold it in my affections. (journal, 10 May 1854) 


40. The fate of the country does not depend on how you 
vote at the polls — the worst man is as strong as the best 
at that game; it does not depend on what kind of paper 
you drop into the ballot box once a year, but on what kind 
of man you drop from your chamber into the street every 
morning. (“Slavery in Massachusetts,” Farmingham, 4 July 1854) 


41. Beware of all enterprises that require new clothes, and 
not rather a new wearer of clothes. (“Economy,” Walden; or 
Life in the Woods, 1854) 


42. The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. What 
is called resignation is confirmed desperation.... A stereo- 
typed but unconscious despair is concealed even under 
what are the games and amusements of mankind. (ibid.) 


43. If anything ail a man so that he does not perform his 
functions,... he forthwith sets about reforming the world. . 
(ibid.) 

44. If I knew for a certainty that a man was coming to my 
house with the conscious design of doing me good, I 
should run for my life. (ibid.) 


45. It is never too late to give up your prejudices. (ibid.) 
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Pursue some path, however narrow 
and crooked, in which you can walk 
with love and reverence. 


If [the government] is of such a nature 
that it requires you to be the agent of 
injustice to another, then I say, break 
the law. Let your life be a counter fric- 
tion to stop the machine. 


46. We may not arrive at our port within a calculable peri- 
od, but we would preserve the true course. (ibid.) 


47. Our molting season, like that of the fouls, must be a 
Crisis in our lives. (ibid.) 


48. Every child begins the world again. (ibid.) 


49.1 prefer the natural sky to an opium eater’s heaven. 
(“Higher Laws,” Walden, 1854) 


50. What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise ’ 
and bravery. (“Sounds,” Walden, 1854) 


51. Our life is frittered away by detail... Simplify, simpli- 
fy, simplify!... Simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. 
(“Where I Lived, and What I Lived For,” Walden, 1854) 


52. Things do not change; we change. (“Conclusion,” 
Walden, 1854) 


53. Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, 
and in such desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep 
pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. Let him step to the music that he 
hears, however measured or far away. (ibid.) 


54. Be a Columbus to whole new continents and worlds 
within you, opening new channels, not of trade, but of 
thought. Every man is the lord of a realm beside which the - 
earthly empire of the Czar is but a petty state. (ibid.) 


55. What a delicious sound! It is not merely crow calling 
to crow, for it speaks to me too. I am part of one great 
creature with him. (journal, 12 January 1855) 


56. Pursue some path, however narrow and crooked, in 
which you can walk with love and reverence. (journal, 18 
October 1855) 


57. It is a spiral path within the pilgrim’s soul. (journal, 29 
October 1857) 


58. We must walk consciously only part way toward our 
goal, and then leap in the dark to our success. (journal, 11 
March 1859) 


59. I went to the store the other day to buy a bolt for our 
front door, for, as I told the storekeeper, the Governor was 
coming here: “Aye,” said he, “and the Legislature too.” 
“Then I will take two bolts,” said I. He said that there had 
been a steady demand for bolts and locks of late; for our 
protectors were coming. (journal, 8 September 1859) 


60. It is only when we forget all our learning that we 
begin to know. (journal, 4 October 1859) 


61. We talk about a representative government; but what 
a monster of a government is that where the noblest facul- 
ties of the mind and the whole heart, are not represented! 
(“A Plea for Captain John Brown,” Concord, 30 October 1859) 


62. If you look over a list of medicinal recipes in vogue in 
the last century, how foolish and useless they are seen to 
be! And yet we use equally absurd ones with faith today. 
(journal, 18 February 1860) 


63. What is the use of a house if you haven’t got a tolerable 
planet to put it on? (letter to Harrison Blake, 20 May 1860) 


64. Let us make distinctions, call things by the right 
names. (journal, 28 November 1860) 


65. Talk about slavery! It is not the peculiar institution of the 

South. It exists wherever men are bought and sold, wherever 

a man allows himself to be made a mere thing or a tool, and 
surrenders his inalienable rights of reason and conscience. 

Indeed, this slavery is more complete than that which | 
enslaves the body alone. (journal, 4 December 1860) i 


66. Thank God, men cannot as yet fly, and lay waste the 
sky as well as the earth! (journal, 3 January 1861) } 


67. One world at a time. (responding, near death, to a friend 
who wanted to talk with him about “the next world.” April 1862; 
quoted in Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau, chapter 27, 1939) 


SIRE ECE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s - 
Quotationary (1998) and this year Random House published his 
Freedom: Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest 
Freethinkers and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, 
and Wit, each with the subtitle The Greatest Things Ever Said. 
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High Cost of War in Iraq Causes Deprivation at Home 


Cost of war in Iraq website 
monitors mounting price 
tag of America’s militarism. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


“Every gun that is made, every war- 
ship launched, every rocket fired, signifies 
in the final sense a theft from those who 
hunger and are not fed, those who are 
cold and are not clothed.” — President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, April 16, 1953 


few nights ago, we took our 
granddaughter, who recently 
moved back to Oakland from 
Oklahoma, to her middle- 
school orientation. Eleven years ago, I sat 
in that very same auditorium with my 
daughter — who was then entering the 
seventh grade — and listened to the prin- 
cipal and various representatives from the 
Parent’s Association talk about the stu- 
dents’ new and exciting journey. 
Oakland’s schools have never been 
financially flush and the school district’s 
budget woes have accumulated over the 
past few years. With Oakland schools in 
financial receivership, I expected some 
belt tightening; but the news was far 
worse for my granddaughter and for our 
small corner of public education: 
+ The average class size has once again 
risen to between 28 and 32 students. 
+ There is only one counselor for the 
entire student body, all 980 students. 
* The only electives available for 
entering sixth graders are Art and Band. 


The very next morning, Paul Bremer, 
Iraq’s top U.S. civil administrator, told the 
Washington Post that America’s continu- 
ing involvement in Iraq would cost tens of 
billions of dollars. In addition to the $4 
billion that is being spent every month, 
Bremer allowed that it would cost $2 bil- 
lion just to meet current electrical demand 
and an estimated $16 billion over four 
years to deliver clean water to all Iraqis. 

The oil industry, which is still not func- 
tioning at pre-war levels, was supposed to 
subsidize much of Iraq’s reconstruction. 
But now Bremer acknowledges that even 
deliveries of oil at 2002 levels would not 
meet the cost of reconstruction. With few 
other countries willing to pay the freight for 
the Bush Administration’s Iraq fiasco, the 
burden of payment will fall squarely on the 


“Peace Is Not A Radical Idea.’’ 


shoulders of U.S. taxpayers. 

On Sunday evening, September 7, 
President Bush announced he planned to 
ask Congress for an additional $87 billion, 
mostly for military operations in Iraq — 
which he is now calling the “central front” 
in the war against terrorism — and to help 
defray reconstruction costs. A small sum 
is to be earmarked for Afghanistan. 

The president said he hoped other 
countries would willingly contribute to 
the rebuilding effort. As of this writing, 
no other major country beside Britain has 
opened its pocketbook. If, as expected, 
Congress approves the president’s 
request, “it would push America’s 
already-record budget deficit next year to 


well above $500 billion,”. the London-, 


based Economist magazine reported. 

The next time you read about fees 
going up at your local junior college or 
state university, think Iraq. The next time 
you wonder about how many people in 
the United States don’t have access to. 
adequate health care, think Iraq. The next 
time you read about rising fees and dimin- 
ishing services in our national parks, think 
Iraq. When you’re suffering compassion 
fatigue and are annoyed by the growing 
number of homeless people on your city 
streets, think Iraq. 

To get a clear understanding of how 
much of your money is being spent in 


Photographic illustration by Tiffany Sankary 


Iraq, visit the “Cost of the War in Iraq” 
website at http://www.costofwar.com/. 
When you go to the site, the numbers 
reflecting the cost of the war scroll by 
faster than nationwide rising gas prices. 
On Tuesday, September 16, the counter 
was on cruise control and had passed the 
$73.5 billion mark. 

Cost of War is the product of Niko 
Matsakis and Elias Vlanton. Matsakis is a 
computer programmer who works at a 
start-up company in Cambridge, Mass., 
and Vlanton “has spent over two decades 
writing based on research in government 
documents and archives.” 

“Niko and I are really part of a wave of 
citizen journalism,” Vlanton wrote in an 


e-mail. “Journalism. because it tries. to; 


understand developments in the world; 
citizen-based because we’re fundamental- 
ly anti-corporate: none of us are trying to 
curry favor with editors and producers; 
none of us slant our work to climb up a 
corporate ladder; none of us are dependent 
on leaks which ensnare journalists more 
than their sources.” 

Besides keeping an eye on the obscene 
cost of the war in Iraq, the site compares 
the cost of the war with the cost of provid- 
ing pre-school programs, health care for 
children, better-financed public schools, 
college scholarships, energy independence 
and sufficient public housing. 


The site breaks out these costs on a 
city-by-city basis, covering a number of 
major metropolitan areas, including San 
Francisco, Denver, and Atlanta, as well as 
smaller towns. 

“Tf the [Iraq war cost] counter says $70 
billion, that is really comprised of $50 bil- 
lion in outlays this year plus $20 billion in 
interest costs over the next 10 years,” 
Vianton explained. “So when you select 
‘Public Housing,’ the counter: says that 
730,000 units could have been built with 
the money. That’s because we took the 
cost of a single public housing unit, 
$70,000, and divided it into $50 billion — 
hence the 730,000 units. The numbers for 
the cities just take the percentage each 
city pays of the total federal tax bill, and 
crunches it for all categories.” 

According to their website, the num- 
bers are kept accurate by periodic read- 
justments “to keep up with the announced 
costs of the invasion.” The most recent 
readjustment came on August 5. 

To arrive at the cost totals, the site 
draws upon multiple and disparate 
sources. Among them are: an April 16, 
2003, briefing by Department of Defense 


Comptroller Dov Zakheim; the Fiscal. 


2003 Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 
(H.R. 1559); and testimony given by 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on July 9. Cost of War also 
includes a calculation of “the cost of inter- 
est payments.” [For more on how Cost of 
War arrives at its numbers, see 
http://www.costofwar.com/numbers.html.] 

“Thirty years ago,” writes Vlanton, 


“when I worked on a radical student - 


newspaper in St. Louis, we used to joke 
that “freedom of the oes belongs to those 
that own the presses.” 


superficial and monolithic, and with inter- 


net technology opening up new possibili- — 
ties, more and more people want their 


own press — and can have one.” 
President Bush has vowed to continue 
the fight in Iraq. The number of U.S. dead 
since the president declared an end to 
combat operations on May 1 is now 156, 


bringing the total of all U.S. deaths to 295 
since the beginning of the invasion. Those 


numbers will continue to rise. Two weeks 
ago, ten more teachers were cut from the 
payroll at my granddaughter’s school. 
Those numbers will also rise. 


Gone AWOL: One Young Soldier Tells His Tale 


by Joseph Moore, as told to James 
Carroll 


Editor’s Note: Joseph Moore, 20, was 
struggling with school and felt like his life 
had reached a dead end. After months of 
pressure from a Navy recruiter, Moore 
decided to enlist. Now, more than a year 
later, he has faced two sentences in mili- 
tary prison for escape attempts. With three 
years left to serve, he has gone AWOL. 


grew up in the Bay Area and graduated 
from high school in 2002. My parents 


are both fairly open-minded and pro- 
gressive people, who both lived through the 
Cold War, as well as the daily horrors of 
the Vietnam War. I was raised to respect 
other’s lifestyles, choices and essentially to 
use force only when necessary. : 

I originally enlisted because I tried one 
year at a local junior college and didn’t do 
so well. The entire time I was attending 
school, a Navy recruiter kept calling me. 
So I went in just once to see what he had 
to offer. The Navy didn’t seem to be what 
I wanted at the time, so I continued 
attending college. But then school just 
wasn’t going so well and he just kept on 
calling. I just kind of caved in. 


eee 


They promised me a lot of leave and 
told me it would be just like a nine-to-five 
job. The Navy also promised that I would 
get to see the world, as well as have week- 
ends off. They told me I could choose 
what kind of ship I got to be on. The Navy 
recruiters and handlers consistently told 
me that it would be up to me. I was also 
interested in the college opportunities fol- 
lowing enlistment. I guess mostly I enlist- 
ed because of the opportunity. 

I didn’t think that it would be that bad. I 
mean, I was only going for four years. I did 
fairly well on the Armed Service 
Vocational Aptitude Battery, so I knew I 
wouldn’t be a grunt or anything. When I 
joined, I knew there were tensions. I mean, 
it was right after 9/11, but I didn’t think it 
would escalate to what it has. I didn’t think 
we were going to go after Iraq and Saddam 
Hussein’s oil. I just thought I would travel 
the world or something. 

But it wasn’t like that at all. It seems 
like my superiors were always lying to 
me, to control us to the extreme. They 
stated to me several times that I could 
never get out of Boot Camp. Actually, 
under rules of protocol and by law, you 
have the right to leave within the first six 


months. They also denied me the right to 
see the chaplain and officers, as well as 
my commanding officers when I first 
started to have doubts. This is when I 
started to plan my escape. 

I didn’t want to leave just because I 
didn’t like Boot Camp. I mean, you’re not 
supposed to like it. It was just the whole 
mentality of everyone there. Most of the 
people were from Middle America, you 
know, hicks and rednecks. There were also 
a lot of people of color, blacks and Latinos. 
A lot of the people said that they did not do 
well in school either. I guess the recruiter 
got them too. There were people in camp 
who had never ever seen a gay person in 
their life. There were racist fights, swastika 
tattoos and constant reminders of class priv- 
ilege. And to think, you are putting your life 
in these people’s hands. 

It wasn’t the difficulty of the physical 
stuff. I made it through eight and a half 
weeks of basic training and only had a 
week to go. I simply didn’t want to be in 
the military anymore. I mean, I was like, 
“This was a bad decision. They’re going 
to send me off to slaughter a bunch of 
innocent people, just for some oil.” I 
didn’t want any part of this whole scandal 


of lies and misinformation. 

I tried everything to get out. Eventually 
I was able to talk to my drill sergeants, 
supervisors and the Navy chaplain. I even 


told my fellow recruits I was gay. But 


nothing worked. One day, on the way to 
the mess hall, I spotted an opening in the 
gate, next to the chapel. There was barbed 
wire on top. But the gate was unlocked 
and I made it out. 

The military police caught me. Then I 
escaped again and was again caught. I did 
three weeks in the Brig, or military prison. I 
guess they thought I was a flight risk 
because it was the second time I had 
escaped. The third time, they more or less 
let me go, and told me that I am a deserter. 

To today’s youth, I would have to say, 
don’t rush into it. See what else is avail- 
able first. Weigh your options. There are 
so many other options, vocations and pos- 
itive things you can do other than suffer- 
ing in the military and slaughtering inno- 
cent people for oil. 


James Carroll is an independent journalist, 

a homeless youth and a contributor to Pacific 

News Service, where he wrote this article. He 

spoke with Moore (not his real name) in San 
rancisco. 
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Fionoring Martin Luther King by 


Poor People’s March for 
Economic Human Rights 
seeks to resurrect MLK’s 
last and most radical 
dream of economic justice. 


by Hans Bennett 


‘The time has come for us to civilize 
ourselves by the total, direct and imme- 
diate abolition of poverty.”’.— Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 


n 1997, Elizabeth Ortiz, a mother of 
three, lost her job as a housekeeper 


for the Sheraton Hotel. When she - 


went to the welfare office, she was 
told that she was disqualified for assis- 
tance because she had made too much 
money at her old job, so she would have 
to re-apply in three months. 

Before she returned to the welfare office 
two weeks later, she met some members of 
Philadelphia’s Kensington Welfare Rights 
Union (KWRU) who offered to help her 
after she told them of her predicament. 
When Ortiz arrived at the welfare office, 
she was met by members of KWRU, all 
wearing black shirts saying “Pennsylvania 
Up and Out of Poverty Now!” Despite the 


presence of the KWRU members, Ortiz 


was told again that she had to re-apply in 
three months. 

In response, KWRU started a civil-dis- 
obedience protest inside the welfare 
office. “I was scared and crying because it 


was my first time ever seeing something _ 
~ Welfare Rights Union, and the national 


spokesperson for the PPEHRC. In May 


like that,” recalls Ortiz. 


When Ortiz was anvitcd by a relare 


official to have a meeting with him alone 
in his office, she refused, saying that she 
wanted to have the meeting in front of all 
her friends from KWRU. As a result, the 
welfare office changed their decision and 
she was given a welfare check. 

Ortiz learned a lesson that day: “I was 
rejected when I was alone and speaking 
the truth. Being with an organization that 
protects and backs you up gives you more 
power.” In the face of the welfare office’s 
efforts to make her feel “lazy and stupid,” 
the KWRU action helped to empower her 
and affirm her humanity. 

Ortiz continued to work with KWRU 
and was arrested eight times for nonvio- 
lent civil disobedience. “It took two and a 
half years for me to get housing through 
Section 8, but through KWRU, my family 
has a roof over its head,” she says. “Now 
I do food distribution, door-knocking, and 
helping people with welfare and child 
care services. I believe that we have to 


stop fighting each other. We need to get 


together and fight to abolish poverty.” 
THE POOR LEADING THEMSELVES 


Elizabeth Ortiz’s story is similar to 
other members of KWRU, a multiracial 
organization of poor and homeless fami- 
lies working to abolish poverty, based in 
Kensington, North Philadelphia — the 
poorest community in the state of 
Pennsylvania. While many organizations 
today claim to speak for the poor, KWRU 
is the real thing. KWRU believes that the 
poor and homeless should organize them- 
selves and lead themselves in the struggle 
against poverty. 

In 1991, Cheri Honkala started KWRU 
with a group of mothers on welfare and 
began leading poor Philadelphia families 
in the struggle for living wage jobs, health 
care, housing for everyone, and daily sur- 
vival. As a single mother, she raised her 
two sons on welfare and moved in and out 
of homelessness. 


The Poor People’s March for Economic Human Rights gathers at the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. 


Honkala and KWRU were one of the 
driving forces behind the founding of the 
Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign, a broad coalition of both urban 
and rural poor people’s organizations that 
unites the poor in the United States. 
Today Honkala speaks around the world, 
acting as the executive director of 
KWRU, the co-chair of the National 


1999, she joined Kofi Annan, Rigoberta 
Menchu and Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
as a plenary speaker during the Hague 
Appeal for Peace — 

Since its founding, KWRU has accom- 
plished many significant things. The first 
time in history that labor unions have 
awarded formal recognition to a union of 
the unemployed, KWRU is an affiliate of 
the National Union of Hospital and 
Healthcare Employees, AFSCME, and 
AFL-CIO. Over the years, KWRU’s 
thoughtful and creative direct actions have 
attracted substantial attention from the 
national mainstream media. As harsh crit- 
ics of the corporate media’s role in “dis- 
appearing the poor,” KWRU feels that the 
media generally distorts their message, 
but the attention is a testament to the 
power of their organizing. 

KWRU received prominent national 
media attention during the 2000 
Republican National Convention when it 
led an unpermitted march of poor and 
homeless families through downtown 
Philadelphia. KWRU’s March for 
Economic Human Rights was the only 
march that had applied for a permit and 
been denied in either Philadelphia or Los 
Angeles for the DNC. Thousands 
marched through downtown and repeated- 
ly defied police attempts to physically 
stop the march from proceeding. 


“WE REFUSE TO BE DISAPPEARED” 


“We refuse to be disappeared. Those of 
us that have been impoverished insist on 
having a voice and saying that poverty is 
a life and death issue. Lack of housing 
and healthcare is terrorism,” says Willie 
Baptist, a formerly homeless father who is 
the education director of KWRU and the 
co-coordinator of the PPEHRC’s 
University of the Poor. A young partici- 
pant in the 1965 Watts Rebellion in Los 
Angeles, Baptist explains that he is “a 
product of the largest upheaval since the 


Organizing to Abolish Poverty 


American Civil War against slavery: the 
massive urban uprisings of poor blacks 
during the 1960s.” 

Before KWRU, Baptist worked as an 
organizer and leader of the United Steel 
Workers Union and the National Union of 
the Homeless. Baptist and others in 
KWRU and the PPEHRC organized the 
Poor People’s March for Economic 


Human Rights this August, commemorat- 


ing the 35th anniversary of the Poor 
People’s Campaign launched by Martin 
Luther King in 1968. 

Beginning on August 2 in Marks, 
Mississippi, the marchers traveled 
throughout the South, meeting with local 
residents and taking testimony about eco- 
nomic human rights violations. On 
August 23, marchers entered Washington, 
D.C., to both join with the large demon- 
stration at the Lincoln Memorial com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of 
King’s “I Have a Dream” speech and to 
set up a tent-city on the National Mall at 
the same site as the 1968 Poor People’s 
Campaign’s Resurrection City, following 
King’s assassination. 

Baptist explains that the tent city has a 
long history in KWRU and the PPEHRC. 
“The mainstream media works to hide the 
fact that homelessness and poverty are the 
result of the economic structure, ceasing 
any truthful discussion of the issue. A 
way to fight the media blackout, tent 
cities put the issue a homelessness in 
front of the public eye.” 


HONORING MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Honkala and Baptist wrote, “King’s 
Poor People’s Campaign (the major prior- 
ity of King’s final years) was about orga- 
nizing and uniting the poor across racial 
lines in the United States, and ultimately 
internationally.” They cite King’s May, 
1967, statement that, “We have moved 
from the era of civil rights to the era of 
human rights, an era where we are called 
upon to raise certain basic questions about 
the whole society and this means a revo- 
lution of values among other things. We 
see now that the evils of racism, economic 
exploitation and militarism are tied 
together and you can’t really get rid of 
one without getting rid of the others.” 

On another occasion, King spelled out 
what he meant by “economic exploitation,” 
with his declaration that “the evils of capi- 
talism and militarism are as great as the 


Hans Bennett photo 


evils of racism.” Before his assassination, 
the anti-capitalist King would call explicitly 
for “democratic socialism.” 

In his last years, King made many 
powerful enemies. After making his his- 
toric April 4, 1967, speech against the 
U.S. war on Vietnam, King was con- 
demned by President Johnson. Sadly, offi- 
cials of both the NAACP and the Urban 
_ League sided with Johnson and privately 
and publicly attacked King. KWRU and 
the PPEHRC feel that King’s unpopular 
stand against U.S. capitalism and military 
aggression abroad was the true reason for 
his assassination on April 4, 1968. 

Honkala and Baptist wrote, “During a 
little-publicized trial in December 1999, 
his assassination was determined not to be 
the work of a “fanatical racist” but the 
coordinated effort by officials at many 
levels of the government, involving local 
intelligence and police, the FBI, CIA, and 
Military Intelligence.” In a later interview, 
Baptist argued that King “was killed 
because he was prepared to go to any 
length to do what was right, and he 
proved to be a threat to some major 
forces. The 1999 trial proves without a 
doubt that the powers that be orchestrated 
his assassination.” 

King had long been a target of the 
FBI’s COINTELPRO operations waged 
upon the black liberation movement, as 
well as others challenging authority in the 
‘50s and ‘60s. A March 3, 1968, FBI 
memo addressed the need to thwart “the 
beginning of a true black revolution.” 

Among the many goals outlined in this 
memo was to “prevent the rise of a ‘mes- 
siah’ who could unify, and electrify, the 
militant black nationalist movement.” The 
memo states further that King “could be a 
very real contender for this position.” An 
April 3, 1968, memo argued that the 
“negro youth and moderates must be 
made to understand that if they succumb 
to revolutionary teaching, they will be 
dead revolutionaries.” 

One month before the march was to 
begin this August, KWRU organizer 
Galen Tyler and Cheri Honkala were 
arrested and charged with multiple felony 
and misdemeanor charges, including 
assaulting an officer, resisting arrest and 
disorderly conduct. The July 4th opening 
of the Constitution Center in downtown 
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On the Street 


Some people live in houses. 
Some mannequins live in stores. 
Scarecrows live in cornfields. 
Tramps live in cars. 

I live out here on the street 

And I’m proud of it. 


Little Kids Play in the Street 
by Michael Creedon 


Little kids play in the street. 

Men and women live on the street. 
Ladies and Gentlemen pass by on the street. 
Sometimes we ask them for money. 
Usually they say “No” 

Or nothing at all. 

Same difference 

I guess. 

We smile and say “God bless you” 
And smile at the back of their heads 
And asses as they walk away. 

That’s okay. They’re human beings. 
They don’t know what’s going on. 


I live on the street. 

I panhandle as people pass me by. 

On a good day I make about 11 dollars. 
I don’t like to do it. 

But I don’t have that many options. 
It’s not always a good day. 

Some days I get rained on 

And panhandle 75 cents. 

I sleep in the park. 

The police prod me with their nightsticks. 
I eat at Taco Bell. 

They don’t serve water. 

You have to buy it. 

They don’t have a rest room. 


Little kids play in the street. 


These Mysterious Wounds 
by Michael Creedon 


I wonder if that’s what I’m doing, 

With all these mysterious scrapes and bruises 
That keep showing up on my body, 

Like a self-mutilator. The street 

Isn’t trying to kill me, but 

You’ve got to keep a pretty close eye 

On yourself. It’s pretty dangerous 

Out here. 


Sandy had to go into the psyche ward 
Because she kept making cuts on her arms 
With a rusty can opener. I hope 

She’s getting what she needs. 

Am I getting what I need, 

Living on the street? The unconscious mind 
Can be pretty tricky. Where 

Do these wounds come from? 

We really need a street doctor. 

Life can get pretty weird 

Behind closed eyes. 


Sleeping In Seattle 
by Max Money 


Seated in the 6th Ave. kiosk 

the two homeless are like slouched statues. 
Slate-colored hooded slickers, 

with wrinkled folds, drape short 

of ratted sneakers that beg the wind. 

An overhead light coldly glows. 


(I’m seeing... sculpted soup-line cue 
at the F.D.R. Memorial... parka’d 
soldiers in the Korean War Memorial) 


A whispering breeze sweeps the gutters, 
flips the flags on the Westin Hotel. 
The city, at dawn, lies under 

covers of cumulus. 

On the sidewalk a lone pigeon 

pecks at some sticky scum. 

No voices are raised, even for prayer. 


A homeless woman reads a book surrounded by all her possessions on the streets of San Francisco. 


Mister 23rd Street 


by Claire J. Baker 


If I told you 

your customary piled-on 
clothes smother me too 
now that it’s heat-wave 
summer, 


sprawl by the cyclone fence 


| hurts my neck too, 


that your restless shuffle 
to the corner sign & back 
makes me restless too 


would you, beleagured soul, 
believe me? 


Harassing Cops 
by Claire J. Baker 


CUT OUT THIS POEM, 
stuff it in your pipe 

and smoke it! 

Place it in your shoe, 
when you walk through 
the shaken heart 

of Telegraph Avenue; 


or, chew this poem, 

wad the pulp, spit ball 

the words up to the moon, 
try in vain to forget 

they apply to YOU. 

Or, hey, decide to harass 
no more. 


Cat Man 
by George Wynn 


between storms 

one-eyed cat man 

black kitty on 

hunched shoulders 

goes from place to place 

up and down 

mean Tenderloin alleyways 
thoughtfully pleads 
donations to feed stray cats 


wild-eyed visionaries 
who lack everything 
offer him something __ 
nickels, dimes, quarters 


cat man is the master 

and the humble servant 

of the neighborhood 

help him fill the cats’ orders 


it’s cat man’s world 

wow 

if only everyone 

could find 

their calling 

we could all meow together 
and endure better 

the wet weather 


That your couldn’t-care-less 


A PLEA 
by Claire J. Baker 


O God, 

now we have a new 

national trend, an epidemic: 
add to hate crimes against Jews, 
Muslims & Gays, hateful crimes 
against the helpless homeless. 


Luxury hotels deserve a profit. 

But the S.F. Hotel Council shouldn’t 
make it acceptable to single out 
street people 

for all their booking ills. 


There’s the ghost of 9/11 
still stalking Union Square, 
the sour-pickle economy 

in all of our mouths. 


|.The blame-shame game must stop! 


Hotel Council, grow up— ~*~ ~~ 
no more scapegoats 

in the bloody name of profit! 
Some can’t escape, but they’re 
not goats to be kicked around! 


FLOW 


(In Justin Hermann Plaza) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Wind and rain pelting the last 
leaves to cling 

remind us we are in flux, 

that flowing with the elements 
makes the hours flow. 


We fasten rain gear, ponchos, 
pull down hats, tuck in 

scarves, keep walking toward 
transport home across the Bridge 
or out to the Avenues; we 

wait for a friend to pick us up 

for dinner or a museum tour. 


In generous moments we drop a coin, 
look street people in the eyes, 
acknowledge they’re real beings — 
wishing they would flow to 

wherever homeless people go... 


So Far From Home 
by Iyanna Afrodesia Michocana 


I should have known 

The day I came home 

To find you all alone 

Drowning in a blood red sea 

Of broken mirrors 

Reflecting fragmented faces 
Disconnected places 

Unfulfilled promises 

Dark empty spaces 

Shattering my illusions about 

The strangers in the looking glass. 
How could I have known 

So far from home? 


_ Was coming to an, end. _ 


‘Some people live in houses. ait N 
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Listening 
by Michael Creedon 


So how’s Caroline? 
I’ve been in San Francisco for a week q 
With Genevieve and I come back | 
And I can’t find Caroline. I like 

Everything in its place. 

I have to keep it that way 

To stay alive on the street. 

But everything’s passing, 

Everything’s changing. 

Those churning clouds sure take 

A chunk out of me. . 

Time is. 

You can’t beat the clock. 

Pavarotti ain’t Paganini 

But I sure miss Carlos Segovia. 

You’d think the world 


Some mannequins live in stores. 
Scarecrows live in cornfields. 
Tramps live in cars. 


| [live out here on the street 


And I’m proud of it. 

I like my music 

And that’s how I stay alive, 
Listening. 

I can’t find Caroline but I know 
She’s bound to make a sound. 

I guess that’s just some other time. 


Fantasy Impromptu 
by Claire J. Baker 


Molly, as you drug-float away, 
away over California hills of home, 
may Wordsworth and Chopin place 
in your hands fantasy daffodils 

that grow along the ridge — 
dusty-petaled, wild like you. 


We'll paint your bedroom blue, 
beige, yellow, green. 

On your bed a cloud pillow; 
centered on your dresser 

a vase of garden daffodils, 
fresh from care and watering. 
Molly, stay. _ 


Inside Out 
by Lynda Cobden 


Randall said how did my life get 
turned inside out? Yes, I should 
have saved, but no should of, 

would of, could of philosophy 

will change things at this moment. — 
There were no clues along the way, 
fate’s finger swept through the 
company and the layoffs began. 

It’s raining and my shoes are squishy, 
Headache flashes through the body. 
Much of the business went overseas. 
My life is turned inside out at this time. 
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Sewing Circle 
by Bob Blossom 


I’ve said 


and there’s none left? 


Can that be true? 
say the shareholders. 


What world!? 
cry the corporations. 


— Ina shroud? 


— Oh no, they say. 


— For US? 
— For us they say. 


Until we learn to say 
We 
in a way that 


spring showers on 


fresh flowers 

by Randy Fingland 

when the only people © 
outdoors 

are walking their dogs 
because in fact it’s raining 
feral cats & pint-sized mutts 
except for those of us 

that is 

who’re about in the weather 
because in truth just now 
there’s no available shelter 


appearances deceive 


by Randy Fingland 


life stuffed 
into traveling bags 

| isn’t as romantic as 
the jet set would have 
everyone believe 


by Lynda Cobden 


‘Poverty and 
the Profiteers 


What shall it profit a profiteer, 


if he gains the whole world 


What world can we invest in then? 


This! We’ve got it all sewed up! 


You just don’t understand 
how good we are for you. 


And so this wonderful play on 
words and meanings continues 


takes the needle and thread away 
from those who are sewing 
US up professionally today. 


Street Spirit Vendor 


He stands at the midtown shopping center near the exit of the grocery store, 

close to the bargain store, proudly selling Street Spirits. He confides that he is happy 
that the bargain store owner is not chasing him away. He has a low-key charm and smile 
that he offers generously and sincerely to each potential customer. 

While he smiles he looks into the potential customers’ eyes and makes connections. 
He has a lot of knowledge about the content of the paper that he proudly sells. 

He uses intuitive skills while he assesses his potential clients, 

and said I know that lady would buy a copy of the paper if she was not with that lady. 
He was able to find a place to live for $100 a month. Most afternoons 

he details cars in the hill areas for only $10 a car. 

He said he needs to promote business volume to make ends meet. 

He said it’s important to get the right wardrobe too, 

and it costs but it is part of the recipe of success. 

He has been at the homeless shelter and said it’s important to keep your possessions 
close to you. Your neighbor is very near at the bunk beds in the dormitory. 

He is also working to support his son. 

It takes patience to market those papers but he was delighted that he could be 

a vendor and share the news and enjoy his success and exercise his pride of working. 
There are some emotional scars from the past but he is working through it, 

healing and growing each day. 

He is a young man with a plan for business growth with his detail business. 

He is working on it day by day. 

H has grown and is looking and planning and working toward a brighter future. 

He is exercising his business skills while offering the Street Spirit. 

Homelessness wears many faces. There are many journeys to be heard. 

Each journey starts one step at a time. 


by Richard Edmondson 


I. THE ELECTRIFIED FLOOR 


After the Invisible Man’s “battle royale” 

He and the other little pickaninnies were told 
‘Alright boys, line up to get your money.” 
Only to discover that the floor 

Where the coins lay was electrified. 

Ouch! Ouch, they cried. 

White laughter abounded. 

On Walnut Street in Santa Ana 

We learned how to pick the coins up, 

And dance comically on the tension wires 

In our lobby prison, kept safely out 

Of the walled-in fortress where our county sires 
Took refuge from the storm. 

They are protected by heavy doors 

With buzzers and no keys, 

Bullet-proof plexiglas, 

Armed sheriff’s deputies. 

Our mob grew and jettisoned, grew and jettisoned 
Blood, spittle and cigarette butts under the 
American flag. 

Announcements in English and Spanish. 

It was part of the waiting game. 

We played it outside the fortress on the 

First day of every month, 

Squished, jostled, and hobbled in our chaos, 
Our hopes floating 

Like leaky tramp steamers from Jakarta 
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“Depression Bread Line.” George Segal’s sculpture at the FDR Memorial honors the suffering of the poor in the Depression. 


County Welfare 


With Lord Jim at the helm. 
Through the plexiglas we can see 


The lower-ranked county servants 


Work work work 


But occasionally answering some 


Desperate cry from us 
And getting a chuckle. 


On we wait until the call 


Brings us to the inner sanctum. 
“Can I ask you a question?” 
“If you wish,” replied the caseworker. 


“Is it me you don’t like 


Or all welfare recipients in general? 
We didn’t create this hell on earth, you know.” 


Il. TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


It rained last night. 
Her clothes are all wet. 


A fitting punishment for my sins, 


She thinks to herself. 


The Tournament of Roses begins. 


It begins with the calling of names. 
Names, names and more names. 
The people converge on window 5, 
Which is the payoff window, 

The window of swelling humanity 
Diminishing, the oh please... 

The hey-bitch-that-don’t-cut-it-here 


Window, 


The Tournament of Roses, 


On the electrified floor. 


by Bob Blossom 


Splotches _ 
blotches and botches 


Is that the history 
and purpose 
of humanity? 


Or is there something 
better we could do? 


Couldn’t we get together and 
stop paying these monsters 
to misprotect us 
and mislead us 
away from 
and against ourselves? 


We are after all 
as a race 

a child 

(or a fetus) 


Couldn’t we remember that 


And start mothering US? 


Instead of playing terror games 
and promoting greed 


pretending otherwise? 


Couldn’t We Get Together? 


Couldn’t we go deeper 
into our hearts 
and find out 
what our purpose is? 


Other than 
dividing the world 
into paranoid sections 


Making consumer ship 
our Santa Maria 


And extracting wealth 
and hope 
from other lands? 


Couldn’t we become 
a little wiser 
in our policies 
and let life be 


US? 
What US? you say 


There was a children’s story 
about the founding of 
the U.S. and democracy 


Was that all it was? 
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Poor People’s March 


from page 15 


Philadelphia was met with protests from 
many different groups, including KWRU. 

Having set up a tent cify in 
Philadelphia earlier that week, KWRU 
members planned a peaceful march to the 
new Constitution Center to present a 
Declaration of Economic Human Rights. 
Before the march could begin, Honkala 
and Tyler were thrown to the ground, 
handcuffed, and arrested in front of the 
Constitution Center, even though they 
both held tickets to the event inside the 
Center. Consequently, Honkala and Tyler 
began the march while out on bail for 
these serious charges. 


THE MARCH BEGINS 


The Poor People’s March began in 
Marks, Mississippi, on August 2 and con- 
tinued through the South, stopping at such 
places as Nashville, TN, Clincho, VA, and 
Durham, NC. Seeing the struggle as an 
international movement of the poor against 
transnational corporations, KWRU and the 
PPEHRC have made alliances globally. On 
this march they were joined by Camila 
Bonassa of the MST (Landless Workers’ 
Movement of Brazil) as well as COMPA, 
the Convergence of People’s Movements of 
the Americas, a network of organizations of 
poor people from across the Americas. 

On August 15, after meeting with work- 
ers and the leadership of UNITE Local 
1501, marchers decided to erect a 
“NAFTAville” tent city in Kannapolis, 
North Carolina, to show support for the 
6,450 workers recently fired from the 
Pillotex plant. Forced into bankruptcy 
because it was unable to compete with low- 
wage labor abroad, the Pillotex plant clos- 
ing is an example of what KWRU argues 
are economic human rights violations 
caused by policies like NAFTA and FTAA. 

After the police threatened to arrest the 
group, most of the crowd left, while Cheri 
Honkala and three others were arrested for 
refusing to move. Bailed out of jail later 
that day, the four will stand trial in 
Kannapolis on October 17. Upon her 
release, Honkala told the media that 
“Pillotex has become NAFTAville because 
lawmakers and corporations continue to 
impose trade agreements like NAFTA and 
the FTAA. These people have lost their 
jobs, their healthcare, everything, because 
of corporate greed.” 

On August 23, the marchers arrived in 
Washington, D.C. After spending the night 
at a church, they gathered around the Iwo 


S.F. Mayoral Debate 
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ually transmitted diseases is irresponsible, 
bad for tourism, and it’s also wrong.” 

Gonzalez holds Newsom’s business 
community backers accountable for 
bankrupting San Francisco, forcing the 
Board of Supervisors into an $80-million 
settlement on threatened litigation over 
city tax structure, a move which serious- 
ly compromised city services. He said he 
wanted to redress the board’s “mistake,” 
and try to get some of that money back, 
possibly through a business tax or a real 
estate transfer tax on property valued at 
$2 million or above. The earnings would 
be invested in affordable housing, 
schools, and public health. 

Ammiano agreed with Gonzalez 
about “stepping up to the plate with an 
increased business tax that would go to 
social change and social projects.” 

Newsom seems bent on fueling his 
Opponents’ arguments. One San Francisco 
citizen said of his move to reduce the GA 
stipend from $345 to $59: “The Gettys 
made Newsom the greatest welfare recipi- 


Jima Memorial at Arlington Cemetery in 
Virginia for a press conference. The crowd 
of several hundred then marched single-file 
over the Key Bridge and to the Lincoln 
Memorial where they joined the larger 40th 
Anniversary rally commemorating Kings “T 
Have A Dream” speech. Marchers were 
escorted by cab drivers from the 
Alexandria, VA, United Taxi Cab Drivers 
Association, who work with the PPEHRC. 

Upon arrival on the National Mall, some 
of the marchers proceeded to set up the 
Bushville tent city near the Washington 
Monument, while others attended the main 
rally at the Lincoln Memorial. At the begin- 
ning of the rally, organized by over 100 
organizations including the NAACP and 
the SCLC, the PPEHRC was given mention 
and spokesperson Honkala spoke towards 
the end of the rally. While there was some 
mention of King’s opposition to poverty by 
such speakers as Coretta Scott King, and 
Martin Luther King, III, there was no out- 
right call for the abolition of poverty. 

I spoke with Willie Baptist following 
the 40th Anniversary rally and he felt that 
“while King’s anti-poverty message was 
given some lip service, it was not the 
focus. It wasn’t really about going deep 
among the American people who are hurt- 
ing, organizing them and having them 
come to the forefront to fight and speak 
for themselves. We’ve learned that we 
have a long ways to go and we can’t rely 
on people with nice rhetoric who’ ve 
played a role in the past.” 


NO REST IN BUSHVILLE 


The Bushville tent city was set up in a 
few hours, but the PPEHRC was only 
granted a 13-hour permit for the tent city 
that lasted until 11:59 p.m. on August 23. 
The police officially limited the permit by 
saying that the National Football League 
had already reserved the site on the mall 
in order to prepare for a September 4 


ent in the City. No one has benefited from 
other people’s largesse as Gavin Newsom 
has, and everybody knows it.” 

Though Newsom was a no-show at 
the Homeless Families debate, his pres- 
ence hung like a gaseous pestilence 
inside and outside the room. Friedenbach 
announced that his refusal of three date 
options for the debate clarified his priori- 
ties. The media videoed his photo on an 
empty chair at the candidates’ table. 

Instead, Newsom attended a fundraiser 
down the hall. His campaign manager, 
John Shanley, tried to crash the proceed- 
ings. Leal graciously offered part of her 
time, but moderator Krea Gomez refused 
Shanley a voice. Homeless families and 
children booed him from the room. 

Later, Newsom held televised inter- 
views outside. Angela Alioto comment- 
ed, “It was great because the byline 
underneath the TV ticker tape said, 
“Gavin Newsom missed the forums.’ ” 

It remains to be seen who really has 
the heart. As one attendee, Ricky, put it, 
“T hear a lot of talk. You all look real 
good up there in your suits. Whoever is 
elected, I hope whatever you say here 
comes to pass.” 
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The Poor People’s March sets up the Bushville Tent City. The Washington Monument is in the background. 


Britney Spears concert. Believing that the 
police orders to disperse were illegitimate, 
protesters braved a long night of harass- 
ment that ended in the early morning of 
August 24 with arrests and the police tear- 
ing down Bushville. 

Husayn Sayfuddiyn, an African- 
American senior citizen from St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland, was one of 18 mem- 
bers of the PPEHRC arrested. Explaining 
his motivation for the act of civil disobe- 
dience, he said that “police claims were 
proven false by the fact that neither the 
NFL or Britney Spears organizers 


appeared at the site. It was apparent that 


the park police were attempting to deprive 
our organization of its right to peacefully 
assemble and protest.” 

After his release from jail, Sayfuddiyn 
described a long night of intimidation and 
harassment leading up to the early morning 


arrests. “As the night progressed, as many 


as five police officers harassed, attempted 
to intimidate and violated our rights by 
waking us up every twenty minutes, blaring 
the sirens into the night, and shining search- 
lights into our faces while attempting to 


_ticket our motorists for violating traffic 
~ laws that were not being violated.” 


Following these arrests, Honkala told 
the media that “whether we have to go to 
jail a hundred times, whether I end up 
having to go to prison someday, remain- 
ing silent when women and children are 
dying in our affluent country because they 
are homeless or lack the other basic 
necessities is not an option. They can lock 
me up but they won’t take away my voice. 
King understood this in his life and we 


No Longer Homeless 
from page four 


the street — be outside.” 

She is almost crying as she talks about 
the feelings of helplessness, of being 
‘intimidated by shelter staff, of promises 
made and not kept. 

Then her mood changes. and Ilsa man- 
ages to put a positive spin on things. She 
talks about changes and new challenges. 
“Tt’s been really amazing getting to know 
people, you know, who are in my same sit- 
uation. It’s a slice of life that people 
choose not to see. Having come from a 
regular middle-class life, I never saw any- 
body. Now I have a whole different life.” 

Ilsa says she has learned that “there are 
homeless people who are really nuts and 
you have to avoid some of them,” but she 
has found many in her same situation who 
have been kind and helpful. “I actually 
have made friends in the homeless com- 
munity, which is really amazing.” 

“The third or fourth day that I was 
here, it was raining; and I went up to this 
woman who was very well dressed and I 
said to her, ‘I’m lost, can you tell me...’ 
I don’t remember exactly where I was 
trying to go. And she said, ‘Where are 
you staying?’ I said, ‘I’m not staying 
anywhere. I’ve nowhere.’ 

“And she took me under her wing and 
showed me all the homeless places, and 
told me where the good places were to eat. 


October 2003 


understand it today.” 

Later that week, PPEHRC members 
returned and re-took the previous 
Bushville site on the National Mali before 
police arrested and jailed them for over 30 
hours. Those arrested for the second time 
that week cannot attend any event on the 
National Mall for the next six months. 

Present during the arrests, longtime 
KWRU organizer Tara Colon defended the 
acts of civil disobedience. “We feel that 
everyone should have the right to freedom 
of speech — not just those that can afford 
permits or are deemed ‘safe groups.’ U.S. 
citizens should have the right to demon- 
strate on government property, and we are 
willing to go to jail to assert that right.” 

As the march came to an end, KWRU 
and the PPEHRC are now organizing a 
Poor People’s March for next year’s 
Republican National Convention in New 
York City. Given that the convention will 
be coinciding with the third anniversary 
of the attack on the WTC, the planned 
Poor People’s March and surrounding 
protests during the RNC promise to be 
intense and profoundly important for the 
movement working to abolish the deadly 
poverty that is so vital for the health of 
today’s corporate state. In these times, we 
should remember the wisdom of Elizabeth 
Oritz: We must unite now and organize to 
abolish poverty forever. 


KWRU can be contacted at PO Box 50678, 
Philadelphia, PA 19132; (215) 203-1945; or 
~www.kwru.org. Hans Bennett can be contacted 
at PO Box 30770. Philadelphia, PA 19104 or 
destroycapitalism @ hotmail.com. 


She’s the one who introduced me to the 
(free) box and took me under her wing. 
She’s the one who told me about the clinic 
at Alta Bates, the acupuncture, the dental 
thing — I had a toothache at the time.” 

Without the help of this woman, who 
was homeless herself, she says, “I would 
have been really lost. Because my brain 
doesn’t function the way everybody else’s 
does. I really would have had a difficult 
time because of my head injury.” 


Iisa also is grateful to a few agencies | 


that have given her help. The East Bay 
Community Law Center helped her get 
her credit in order so she would be able 
to qualify for housing. “Everybody that’s 
in there (will) help,” she says. “When I 
was really in a bad place they used to 
give me a cup of coffee.” 

She has nothing but praise for the 
Jobs Consortium; they helped her put 
together a resumé and are giving her 
much-needed moral support as she tries 
to get a job. “The Jobs Consortium was 
the first place where people were really 
nice — not only to me, to everyone. 
They’re actually warm. It was the first 
place in four years where I actually cried, 
I felt safe enough to cry. And that experi- 
ence at Jobs Consortium actually 
changed my life.” 

She also has praise for Street Spirit. 
The Law Center, the Jobs Consortium, 
and Street Spirit newspaper, she says, 
“have been the only things where there’s 
never a put down. 


Hans Bennett photo 
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Mayor Jerry Brown’s Evictions in Oakland 


from page one 


involved. 

As recently as September 22, 2003, 
Oakland City Councilmembers Jean Quan 
and Ignacio De La Fuente announced that 
they plan to move forward with a new 
ordinance that would allow the City to 
ignore due process of law and get around 
the courts, thereby enabling Oakland offi- 
cials to condemn more properties more 
quickly. 

Instead of using due process, such as 
evidence presented in a court of law or 
records of real drug busts actually occurring 
at the targeted location, the new law would 
allow the City of Oakland to proceed by 
using testimony of neighbors, such as 
hearsay. Point a finger at your neighbor and 
say, “drugs.” The threshold of proof would 
be much less than what would be required 
in a court of law if the City tried to shut 
down a location where they allege that ille- 
gal drug activity occurs. 

During an interview with Mayor 
Brown’s new press secretary, T.T. Nhu, I 
asked Nhu if any other renters in the 
mayor’s neighborhood would face evic- 
tion if they offended the mayor. “I would 
not characterize what’s going on as evic- 
tions,” said Nhu. “The mayor was not 
offended, he was concerned.” 

“Concemed about his safety?” I asked. 


“No, concerned about the renters,” Nhu 


said. “So that’s why the mayor evicted 
them?” I asked. “It’s not really an evic- 
tion,” Nhu said. 


Nhu’s attempt to deny that Brown — 
evicted two buildings of renters out of 
concern for his own safety flies in the face © 


of numerous news reports and interviews 


_ that quote Brown as being concerned for 


his safety. Brown’s press secretary may 


~ now be attempting to finesse the rationale 


for the wholesale evictions; but the fact 
remains that Brown showed utterly no 


Panhandling in Berkeley 
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sibly the most stressed by panhandling. 

Campus Vitamin Company employee 
Shea Peterson thought most of the mer- 
chants were “fed up” with aggressive pan- 
handling. He definitely was after being 
involved in a fist fight with some homeless 
youth whom he confronted about harass- 
ing people passing by the store. 

“They are destroying our businesses,” 
said Jackie Miskel, co-owner since 1987 
of Shakespeare & Co. bookstore. It is not 
that there are more people asking for 
money, but customers are “exhausted” 
after so many years of it. Some customers 
told her that they refuse to return because 
of the panhandling, according to Miskel. 

Exhaustion is what Stan James 
described about being asked for change 
almost every time he walks out the door 
of Bill’s Men’s Shop. He has witnessed 
panhandling get more aggressive and fre- 
quent over the 23 years he has been man- 
ager, and now regularly asks people to 
move away from the storefront. 

With little indication that the forces 
which compel panhandling are being 
solved, merchants like James voiced sup- 
port for a measure that would put dis- 


Whether customers are justified in 
feeling uncomfortable about panhandling 
is not a “philosophical or social issue” 
for small business owners, said Carson 
Hall, owner of Signal Books on Euclid 
Street. The success of small businesses is 
tenuous, leaving little tolerance for 
behavior that can imperil it. 

Hoggle, a homeless 23-year-old sit- 
ting in front of the empty lot near the 
Rasputin record store on Telegraph 
Avenue, acknowledged the annoyance 


tance between shoppers and panhandlers. . 


interest in the two buildings or in the safe- 
ty of this neighborhood until he moved 
into his girlfriend’s condo. 

A recent quote from Mayor Brown in 
an August 31, 2003, report in the Los 
Angeles Times captures the essence of the 
way the mayor feels about his new neigh- 
bors. “Hey, Word!” Brown shouts into his 
cell phone. He has called Oakland Police 
Chief Richard L. Word. “There’s no foot 
patrol at night when all the action is hap- 
pening. The little punks are walking 
around. It’s jumping, and the only guy 
you ve got out here is me.” 

Local housing activists have long cried 
foul over the lax enforcement that has 
ignored substandard building conditions. 
Activists and tenant attorneys claim that 
Oakland’s rent laws are so weak that it 
has become a magnet for slumlords 
because officials have looked the other 
way for years as renters moved into ghetto 
locations while paying Rolls Royce 
prices. But the mayor only makes matters 
worse by abusing his power when evict- 
ing whole buildings of renters at a time, 
activists say. 

Local renter Naja Strandt said, “No 
one really paid much attention to this 
neighborhood until the mayor moved into 
it,” and then suddenly her landlord started 
getting lots of citations for minor code 
violations from city inspectors. “I met the 
mayor recently while walking to my home 
from the local bus stop and he suddenly 
started asking me lots of questions about 
my landlord or when will the building I 
reside in get painted, and I refused to tell 
him anything,” said Strandt. 

Ben Fulcher is another local tenant 
who resides a block from Mayor Brown’s 
new residence. Fulcher said, “The local 
renters are feeling terrorized by the 
mayor’s activities. The tenants in the 
neighborhood have been afraid ever since 
the mayor moved in, and I know a war vet 


people feel at being constantly asked for 
money. He gets annoyed himself at con- 
stantly being asked for money, but 
resents being lumped together with trou- 
blemakers. The way he sees it is if peo- 
ple don’t want to give him money, “Fine. 
But don’t try to kick me off the street.” 


LEGISLATING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Begging is-a nuisance, even “nerve 
wracking,” as Debra Chin put it, but not 
enough to make Telegraph shoppers 
avoid businesses on this bustling 
Saturday afternoon. 

The panhandlers that converge on 
Telegraph make Amy Crawford and her 
husband Rich Whitaker “sad,” but 
doesn’t intimidate them or keep them 
from reading their toddler son books at 
Shakespeare & Company. 

David Colburn, an Oakland resident 
browsing the philosophy section at Cody’s 
Books, said it is the price Berkeley resi- 
dents pay for diversity, which includes less 
desirable people as well. 

Although Chin said she would support 
a restriction on begging, like others she 
had little faith in the effectiveness of leg- 
islation to solve the problem, while oth- 
ers were just opposed to legislating 
social problems. 

The Berkeley City Council wants to 
keep the situation from eroding the way 
it has in San Francisco, or did in 1994 
when Berkeley’s anti-panhandling legis- 
lation was passed, said Councilmember 
Worthington. In addition to promoting 
more shelters and a detox program, he 
thinks the City Council is close to 
approving more money for. affordable 
housing that targets people who are at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. 

As Worthington put it, “Before things 
get tense we have to do things to help peo- 
ple off the streets — not wipe them off.” 


that lived at 509 Sycamore until it was 
raided a few times by the OPD and: shut 
down recently. The veteran was not a drug 
dealer. I have lived here since 1984, and 
have never seen the renters so concerned 
about being displaced.” 

Fulcher, a former minister and a for- 
mer gardener of People’s Park in 
Berkeley, linked the displacement of local 
tenants to Brown’s plans to gentrify this 
area of Oakland. 

“This is clearly a case where the tenants 
and landlords need to unite against the 
mayor and his rich friends who are trying to 
chase them out of this neighborhood so that 
they can steal these parcels of land for dirt- 
cheap prices,” Fulcher said. “Recently, I ran 
upon a team of surveyors in the neighbor- 
hood conducting a survey for a possible 
new 27th Street Bart Station, and it appears 


that we are in the footprint of the parking 


lot of the mayor’s redevelopment plans or a 
possible new ball park.” 

Fulcher said he believes that most of 
the low-income renters from 20th Street 
to MacArthur and from San Pablo to 
Broadway are at risk of being displaced 
by Brown’s proposed Uptown Project, 
which would gentrify the area. 

“This is a huge area designated for 
redevelopment and all of us are at risk of 
becoming homeless,” said Fulcher. “I had 
friends at the Royal Hotel when they all 
received a 72 Hour Notice from the City 
to vacate the premises, and we don’t want 
that to happen to us around here.” 

Indeed, the renters in the mayor’s new 
neighborhood have good reason to believe 
that they are under attack and may soon 
become homeless as a result of further 
gentrification activities by city officials 
and the wealthy. developers already drool- 
ing over the potential of this neighbor- 
hood, if they can get their hands on it. 

Only 15 of the 16 rental housing units 


--Shut. down. at 2445. Telegraph were occu- 


pied. Rental unit number three was 
already vacant because it smelled so bad 
that no one would rent it because a dead, 
decomposed: body remained in the apart- 
ment for around two months before being 
removed from the premises recently. 
Recently, two. of the displaced renters 
were shocked to learn that their efforts to 


‘find new housing were actually being 


blocked by an Oakland official who 
refused to allow their relocation payments 
to be used at their choice of residence. 
City officials remain vague about how 
much time a displaced renter has to relo- 
cate using the relocation fees or where 
they may actually reside. 

Rae Mary, of Oakland’s Community 
Housing Services Division, manages the 
department that issued the relocation 
checks. Mary said, “It’s unfortunate when 
a residential building is closed because 
low-income renters have few resources 
available to them to relocate; and I’m 
pleased that the City and the Oakland 
Housing Authority worked together in this 
particular building (2445 Telegraph) to 
help the tenants.” 

Rae Mary seemed to have a total mem- 
ory loss when asked how many of the 
renters at 509 Sycamore received reloca- 
tion fees when they were displaced. 

Mary would only offer the following 
information about those displaced from 
2445 Telegraph Avenue. Tenants from 11 
of the vacated units managed to find so- 
called permanent housing, while tenants 
from four other vacated units became 
homeless and still need housing. Tenants 
in 12 of the 16 rental units had Section 8 
vouchers, and two of those tenants lost 
their vouchers after receiving the 30 Day 
Notice. One of the two tenants has already 
regained her voucher back upon appeal 
with the Oakland Housing Authority. 

Due to community pressure and public 
exposure of the plight of these soon-to-be- 
homeless renters, Oakland officials were 
compelled to pay out relocation fees to the 


evicted tenants and their new landlords. 
The City offered a total of $2,010 for 
those in studio apartments and a total of 
$2,390 for those in one-bedroom apart- 
ments, which included $200 for moving 
fees. The relocation checks had to be 
signed jointly by the evicted renters and 
their new landlords after the tenants found 
a new place to reside. 

Just Cause Oakland, a tenants rights 
organization, helped organize the renters 
to ensure they received relocation fees. 

Relocation fees were not offered to 
cover payment for the illegal, unregistered 
penthouse apartment at 2445 Telegraph 
that was built by owners Michael and 
Stephanie Heeney, who live in a luxury 
home in San Mateo. 

In addition to the 16 legal housing 
units at 2445 Telegraph Avenue, the 
Heeneys also own four other properties in 
Oakland. They own four units at 1165 


- 32nd Street, 16 units at 2361 Fruitvale, 


nine units at 2369 Humboldt, and five 
units at 1267 80th Avenue. 

Slumlords are protected by Oakland’s 
weak rent laws, and neither Michael nor 
Stephanie Heeney face criminal charges 
for operating a building that was con- 
demned as substandard. In 2002, the 
Oakland City Council voted to remove 
criminal penalties from Oakland’s rent 
laws as part of the Spees/Brunner 
Housing Task Force Proposals. 

Despite the alleged building code vio- 
lations at 2445 Telegraph, which include 
rodent and roach infestations that left the 
renters living in substandard conditions, 
housing activists are quick to point out 
that Oakland officials ignored the prob- 
lems until the mayor took action for per- 
sonal reasons of his own, after accusing 
the renters of living in a narcotics den. 
~ Some of the displaced renters of 2445 
Telegraph are being represented by 


Oakland attorney Jay Koslofsky and the 
San Francisco law firm of Wartelle, 


Weaver, and Schreiber. 

Andy Choi, the owner of Andy’s Café 
located near the mayor’s new residence, 
has been in the neighborhood for the past 
15 years. “I’m not sure if the mayor is 
really trying to help the neighborhood or 
himself, and until moving into the neigh- 
borhood the mayor has ignored this area 
for years,” Choi said. 

“A lot of small businesses are struggling 
in the neighborhood and there’s already a 
number of buildings boarded up in the 
area,” said Choi. “And the city needs a pro- 
gram to reopen the buildings and fund 
small business owners to keep the area 
from becoming even worse. I do not feel 
safe around here. A few months ago some- 
one was shot in front of our church, and the 
-beefed-up patrols do seem to make a differ- 
ence in the area; but real change starts with 
us, not with just the mayor, and we need to 
pray for better times.” 

Choi’s father is pastor of the local 
Korean Community Christian Church. 
“Many of our church members are strug- 
gling to keep businesses in the area, and 
we are the first Koreans to set up a busi- 
ness in this area.” 

Choi charges that since Mayor Brown 
moved into the neighborhood, the drug 
activity has spread even further along 
Telegraph Avenue, and now stretches from 
25th Street to 30th Street and beyond. 

Fulcher added, “There’s been two 
killings during the past six months in this 
neighborhood, and since then the OPD 
have been crawling all over this place. I 
like it here and do not want to move. 
People around here are frightened by the 
mayor’s gentrification activities; and they 
are saying that if they have to move, they 
want the Mayor’s Office to find them a 
new place to live because the money 
being offered to relocate is worthless 
because it is not enough to find a place 
worth moving into.” 
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‘ by Lydia Gans 


e other day David Cook saw a 
bumper sticker that said “fill the 
air with prayer’ and was inspired. 
es. Filling the air with prayer, he real- 
Sad was_a positive way to channel his 
anger over what is happening to our coun- 
try under the Bush administration. 

As a practicing Buddhist, he decided 
that one way to fill the air with prayer is the 
Tibetan Buddhist custom of hanging out a 
string of prayer flags. The prayers are writ- 
ten on pieces of cloth of various colors and 
hung outside for the wind to carry the 
prayers out into the universe. Traditionally, 
though the prayers are in the Tibetan lan- 
guage, they ask for such universal human 
desires as peace and justice. Why not write 
them in English, and make them relevant to 
our present situation? 

: He wrote: “May George Bush be 
: impeached. May the American public get 
the truth and become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to use their democratic rights to elect 
a new leadership that is not causing hatred 
and fear in this world and screwing up our 
collective Karma. 
x “May the world community come 
together in peace and harmony to care 
with loving kindness for each other and 
the planet Earth. May the power and clari- 
ty of people working together bring an 
enlightened healthy peaceful state where 


by Joan Clair 


om alking by the Berkeley Art 
Center recently, I noticed a 
F woman eating a meal as she sat 
in a grassy area nearby. There was a 
serenity about the woman and the scene. 
It was as if | was viewing a painting of 
wealth, not of poverty. This occurred to 
me as I got closer and noticed the neatly 
piled black trash bags and the shopping 
cart with its neatly folded blankets and 
clothing. 
I asked the woman if she would accept 
. a donation, and an otherworldly radiance 
emanated from her face. One could imag- 
‘a ine one was in the presence of the Divine 
Mother. The radiance was so powerful 
that, in retrospect, I could not describe her 
| : features, only the light I beheld. Her full- 
‘oe ness was her emptiness. She was empty of 
: ego, empty of features that separate. She 
; communicated no sense of lacking. 
- The Divine Mother portrayed in my 
is painting, “Alive In Her,” is featureless. 
Los She is the matrix of all creation. As in the 
poem, “The Invisible Maria,” Mary has 
found today’s church too confining. In 
“Alive In Her,” she emerges as the 
Universal Mother who belongs to and 
loves all creatures. Mary not only wants 
to be among the “least of these.” She is 
the “least of these.” 
Sometimes I am asked about my “art 
| process.” The original of “Alive in Her’ is 
an acrylic painting, painted with gold 
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true justice for all isl standard that we are 
all together on. 
“May George W. Bush be blessed with 


sufficient suffering to awaken to the true ~ 
meaning of compassion. May the World = 
Court be empowered to help:those leaders — 
who. use weapons of. mass destruction ‘to 


realize the suffering. they cause. May 
those who use depleted uranium -be 
brought to justice for the good of all 
humanity and the planet earth. : 
“May we all. -understand the negative 
power of greed; hatred and delusion. May 
we all-realize the ancient-and eternal law 
that violence never ceases by violence, 
but by love alone is it brought to an end. 
May all beings everywhere be happy.” 
David Cook is not just sending out 
prayers; he is using the Street Spirit as. a 


“Alive in Her: She who is perfectly empty and perfectly full.” 


paint in the tradition of icons. I created the 
first featureless “madonna” in 1974 or 
thereabouts. In the language of the early 
Essenes, she appeared as an angel of earth 
coming from an angel of water. In the 
early 1980s, while attending seminary, I 
created other featureless madonnas. One 
appeared as a three-fold image, nurturing 
the church in her womb. 

From the original painting of “Alive in 


David Cook demonstrates his colorful Buddhist prayer flags. 


Artwork by Joan Beth Clair : 
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model to use the prayer flags as a means 


to help homeless people. 
As part of his Buddhist practice, he 


makes a.“commitment to bring my prac- 
tice into my life — have it really show up, 


“not just theoretically. I pass these home- 


less people every day and I was not pay- 
ing attention to them. I was not seeing 
them. I was in fact putting on some blind- 


ers so | wouldn’t see them. Once you~ 


become aware, it changes things. You 
have to pay attention. That’s what prac- 
tice is all about. Really seeing.” And, it 
turns out, really doing something about it. 

What he has done is engage several 
homeless people to sell the prayer flags. 
And, as is the case with the Street Spirit 
vendors, he lets them keep all the pro- 
ceeds from their sales. This is only a start. 


Her” I have made a color copy (shown 
here in Street Spirit) mounted on a card. | 
have also created a larger version mount- 
ed on paper in scroll-like fashion, as in the 
Asian tradition. Saint Martin de Porres 
house of hospitality in San Francisco now 
has one hanging on their altar wall. Saint 
Martin de Porres cared for and took care 
of both people and animals as the Divine 
Mother does. 
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He plans to involve more people, teach 
them how to make the flags, and encour- 
age them to compose their own prayers. 
This is David Cook’s contribution to 
social justice. Making his living as an 
artist and handyman gives him the time 
and the resources to develop this project. 
And with the political and the religious 
bent of Berkeleyans, the vendors are sure 


| fom: ake plenty of sales. 


To contact David Cook about his prayer 
flags, write to: Street Spirit/AFSC, 1515 
Webster Street, Suite 303, Oakland, CA 
94612. Phone (510) 238-8080, ext. 303. E- 
mail: spirit@afsc.org 


Churches, houses of hospitality or 
other organizations serving the poor and 
homeless (and the animals of the home- 
less), which would like of copy of “Alive 
in Her” as a wall hanging, or in the form 
of a card, for your altar wall or other 
sacred space, please contact Terry 
Messman,’ Street Spirit, at 
spirit @afsc.org or at (510) 238-8080, ext. 
303. There is no charge for this gift. 


